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Vol. XX, No. 6. 
THE FATE OF THE RIO COLORADO. 


By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 





N ALL the ages of the past the Rio Colorado 
has gone its lonely way through a land of si- 
lence and of mystery. It is one of three rivers 
born at the foot of Mount Union in Wyoming, 
but its great companions were long since made 
useful to man. The Columbia bears the ships 
of commerce and drains valleys dotted with 


comfortable homesteads and marked with 





cities and towns. Even in the wilder spots 











along its headwaters there are sawmills, min 
ing camps and the rude hamlets of the frontier. The 
Missouri, too, has served the purpose of navigation, though 
this has now given place to the railroads which cross and re- 
cross it at many points in its long course. The wilderness once 
drained by the Missouri has been carved into States now popu- 
lous and powerful, and its broad prairies have become the most 
productive and reliable granary of the world. 

The Colorado alone has remained, until very recently, unre- 
sponsive to the daring and industry of the American pioneer. 
Even now, only the hem of its wide garment has been touched— 
a few meager settlements on the Green river in Wyoming and 
Utah, the Grand and Gunnison in Colorado, the Virgin in South 
ern Utah and Nevada, and the comparatively small, but extra- 
ordinarily hopeful, pioneer planting in the rich delta lands of 
Southeastern California 

One sort of fame the great river of the Southwest has attained 
very rapidly during the past few years. While its economic 
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potentialities have been but slightly awakened, the story of its 
scenic grandeur has been borne upon the four winds to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. It is, of course, not nearly as accessible 
to the masses as Niagara Falls, but it now shares equally with 
the Yosemite and Yellowstone parks the attention of much-tray 
eled sightseers. And here where the great river hews its im 
perious course through the towering battlements of the Grand 
Canyon, perhaps more than anywhere else upon earth, the spec- 
tator gazes with awe upon “the patience of eternal power.” 

Suddenly, the veil is lifted and the Rio Colorado stands forth 
as the foremost of economic problems—an issue of national, and 
even of international, dimensions and the hope of coming mil- 
lions. These deserts, which men feared to cross save on the fly- 
ing train; these valleys reaching away into the almost untrodden 
mountains; this murky flood which, fed by the everlasting snows 
of the Rockies and laden with the erosion of the great hills and 
cafions, has surged unvexed to its outlet in the Gulf of Califor- 
nia—all these are suddenly transformed from waste resources 
into the raw materials of empire. The problem arrests the at 
tention of the President of the United States, of his Cabinet 
Ministers and their Bureau Chiefs. It challenges the thought 
and study of Senators and Representatives, some of whom find 
it a new and absorbing interest in the realm of statesmanship and 
proceed to burn the midnight oil in following its intricacies. It 
fills the newspapers of the land with dispatches and editorials. 
\t last, the masses are stirred and gather in public meetings to 
listen to debate and to adopt resolutions, in the good old Ameri- 
can fashion. Irresistibly one is reminded of the words of Scrip 
ture: 

“The stone that all the builders refused is become the head stone of the 
corner. This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

The Lord’s doing? Yes; for nothing but the Mighty Hand of 
Events could have suddenly lifted this river and the wilderness 
which it traverses from age-long obscurity into the very front of 
our Twentieth Century progress. But the issues involved are 
not bounded by the watershed of the Colorado, vast as it is. 
Principles vital to civilization are involved. The economics and 
the politics of the West are now like molten metal, soon to harden 
into institutions. As goes the Colorado, so goes California! As 
goes California, so goes Arid America! And as victory or defeat 
shall attend the people’s aspirations in this great struggle, so 
shall the life of the future be influenced in many ways not di- 
rectly related to our fundamental industry of agriculture by irri- 
gation. 

Here is the simple narrative of this latest phase of our evolu- 


tir nary progress, 
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By the public at large, the level plain formerly known as the 


Colorado Desert was regarded as utterly worthless, until about 
tour years ago. ‘Travelers coughed their disgust of it, with 


alkali dust, as they sped from Yuma to Banning on the Southern 
Pacific. They said it had no possible utility except to “hold 
the earth together.” To traverse the re; by team or on horse- 


710n 


back was always a disagreeable, and sometimes a dreadful, ex 


perience, occasionally endi in the death of man and beast by 


ng 
thirst in the pitiless heat. 
\nd yet there were always those who believed the day woul 


come when that stretch of soil would be productive and shelter 











HEADGATES OF THE IMPERIAL CANAL ON THE COLORADO RIVER. 


many thousand homes. Its geologic history was written plainly 
on its face so that even laymen could read it. Much of it lies be- 
low the level of the sea, and the waters had evidently covered tt 
all in the past. The ancient beach remains, and in many places 
the land retains the mark of the beating of the waves. Shells 
and other evidences of sea life are abundant. At Salton great 
heaps of salt are readily handled for commercial purposes 

The railroad traverses the least attractive portion of the coun 
try. Barren mountains, sand hills and soil of the most unprom 
ising character are about all that meet the traveler's eye. But 
a few miles south of the railroad a rich alluvial plain begins and 


extends in an almost unbroken expanse to the international 
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boundary and beyond, well nigh to the Gulf. This plain is the 
delta which the river has been building by means of its annual 
overflow for ages. 

The first man who gave me a serious idea that something great 
might happen in this region in course of time, was Major John 
W. Powell, the first scientific explorer of the arid region and the 
founder of the Geological Survey. It was a dozen years ago that 
he told me men would sometime rush into that country, spite of 
the excessive Summer heat, “just as they go to Alaska, for the 
extraordinary rewards the country will offer them.” He be- 
lieved in the soil and, of course, in the water supply. The only 
factor in the problem of reclamation which he feared was the 
silt with which the stream is so heavily charged. I refer to this 
conversation with the late scientist because it was the begin- 
ning of my interest in the future of the Colorado Desert, and sup- 
plied a foundation upon which my imagination has since erected 
a very extensive structure of expectations about the region. | 
have believed in its future from that day to this and my faith is 
now larger than ever before. 

Long before Major Powell expressed this opinion others had 
done the same and had even taken steps looking to actual 
reclamation in this field. Just before the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion, a far-sighted and clear-headed man, Dr. O. M. Wozencraft, 
of San Bernardino, tried to interest the Government in the pro- 
ject. The matter attracted but little interest and was soon lost 
sight of. 

About 1890 a daring promoter and speculator organized a con- 
pany, obtained possession of certain strategic points along the 
river and of certain concessions from Mexico, and endeavored to 
interest capital in the project. Something was invested in sur- 
veys and other preliminary work, but the scheme fell through 
before actual construction had begun. 

It is now nine years since the California Development Com- 
pany was organized. There could not possibly have been a more 
unfavorable moment for presenting such an enterprise to the 
financial world. Not only the leading cities of the East, but 
financial centers of Europe, had learned by costly experience that 
irrigation development is not well adapted to speculation. A 
few years earlier nothing was easier to float than the securities 
of a promising irrigation scheme. But in 1895 disaster had over- 
taken nearly all such enterprises. This was due not merely to 
hard times in general, but to inherent weaknesses in the plan of 
private ownership of water apart from land as a speculative com- 
modity. The new Company knocked in vain at the doors of the 
money kings in Chicago, New York, Boston and London. Its 
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original members supplied some capital, and a number of small 
investors increased it, but it was finally decided that there was 
only one way in which the work could be successfully inaugur 
ated. The Company must appeal directly to the class of persons 
who always stand ready to file upon new areas of Governmens 
land as soon as they are thrown open to settlement. 

[t was in the early summer of 1g00, only four years ago, that 
actual construction was begun and that the deep-rooted prejudice 
of the public against the Colorado Desert began to give place to 
a feeling of genuine enthusiasm over the vast possibilities of the 


Imperial Valley, which was the new name of the region. The 








Photo by Putnam & Valentine 


Main CANAL OF IMPERIAL WATER COMPANY, No. 1. 
work of colonization was organized most adroitly. Money flowed 
into the treasury of the Company, from the sale of water rights, 
long before water flowed upon the land. Thus the capital which 
New York and London had refused was supplied by the settlers; 


and the work of construction went on quite rapidly. 

The town of Imperial was established early in tgo1. The 
first stream of water reached lands in California early in June, 
1901, though not in sufficient quantities to produce anything 
more than a few sample crops. In the seison of 1902, about 
5,000 acres were irrigated; in 1903, about 25,000 acres, while in 
1904 about 75,000 acres are in cultivation. 


The growth of population has been quite phenomenal. Im- 
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perial is now a substantial town of not far from one thousand 


people, with a national bank, one fine hotel and two other good 
ones, churches, stores and all other facilities of comfortable ex 


istence. The railroad was extended from Old Beach to Imperial 
| 


in the Fall of 1903, and has now gone on to Calexico, a flourish- 
ing place at the international border. The town of Braley has 


] 


made a good start. Two other towns, Heber and Holtville, have 


been planned in a comprehensive way, and promise to become 
important. In the former, every other block has been dedicated 
for the endowment of an agricultural college: in the latter, plans 
are far advanced for the development of a large power plant. 


The total population of the valley is estimated as high as ten 


thousand, and if this is an exaggeration it will not be such a few 
months hence, for the country is growing rapidly. Telephone 
and telegraph facilities were made available at an early day in 
the settlement. All things considered, the progress of the Im- 


1 


perial region is certainly without parallel in the Arid West. 

When the California Development Company was organized it 
was not generally believed that the dream of national irrigation 
works would be realized until long after the Colorado Desert 
should either have been reclaimed or abandoned by private enter 
prise. As a matter of fact, the Company began its construction 
almost precisely two years before President Rocsevelt signed 
the famous Act of June 17, 1902. Soon after that date the United 
States Reclamation Service began a thorough investigation of 
the possibilities of the lower Colorado. On Octobe 17, 1903, 
the following filing was placed upon record 

Notice is hereby given that Edmu d T. Perkins, thereunto duly author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Interior for and on behalf of the United States 
of America, and under the provisions of an Act of Congress approved June 
17, 1902, claims at the point where this notice is posted all unappropriated 


A 
waters of the Colorado River, both surface and underflow, to the extent of 
100,000 cubic feet—4,co0,000 miner's inches 
(Signed) E. T. Perkins 
For Secretary of the Interior.” 


How much water had been legally appropriated by the Calli- 
fornia Development Company? On April 25, 1899, the corpora- 
tion had claimed 10,000 cubic feet per second under the law olf 
California. But the Colorado is a navigable stream and thus 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. Therefore, State 
laws did not govern this case. The Company realized this fact 
and applied to the Secretary of \War for permission to divert 
water, though not until May, 1903, nearly three years after they 
had begun actual construction on their canals. Under date of 
July 7, 1903, Gen. Gillespie, Chief of Engineers, passed upon the 
request in the following words: 


“I recommend that no formal permission be granted, but that the company 


be informed that the War Department will not interfere with its operations, 
} I 
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provided such operations are so conducted as not to injuriously affect the 
interests of navigation.” 


This recommendation was concurred in by the Department. 
Upon such foundations rest the rights of the California Develop 
ment Company and of the owners of more than 200,000 acres 
of land with whom it has contracted to deliver water perpetually. 
Had it not been for the adoption of the national irrigation policy, 
and the filing consequently made by the United States of America. 
it is quite possible that the Company's rights would never have 
been questioned, either by the settler or the investor. But in 


view of the actual facts it was inevitable that apprehension should 
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SuGar CANE aT CALEXICO, IMPERIAL VALLEY. 


be felt. Hence, the Company decided that it must proceed to 
establish the legality of its original appropriation beyond all 
question. 

Accordingly, in February of the present year, Representative 
Daniels of the Eighth District of California was requested to 
introduce the following measure: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the ‘California Development 
Company’ be, and is hereby, authorized to divert, take and appropriate water 
from the Colorado River for the purpose of irrigation, in such quantity, 
subject to and under the State appropriation of the State of California as 
now in force under the laws of said State, and that said Company have ten 
years wherein to complete its main canal or canals leading from said river, 
together with all structures necessary to carry and conduct the water for 
the purposes of irrigation to the full extent of said State appropriation.” 
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LONG STAPLE EGyprian CoTTon AT CALEXICO, IMPERIAL VALLEY. 


This bill was withdrawn and another substituted in order that 
the proposed legislation might be general in its terms. It re 
ferred to “all appropriations of the water of the Colorado River 
heretofore or hereafter made by individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions ;” and it declared that “the use of the waters of the Colorado 
River for purposes of irrigation are more valuable than for navi- 
gation,’ with a view of having the stream come entirely under 
the State laws. Practically, there was no difference between 
these two bills, except that the latter did not frankly appear upon 
its face as special legislation for the benefit of the California 
Development Company. Both attempted, however, to legalize 
its claim for 10,000 cuhic feet per second, of the Colorado River, 
and both were open to precisely the same objections. 

The Company was represented at the Committee hearings 
in Washington by its President, Hon. A. H. Heber, who has been 
associated with the enterprise from the date of its organization, 
nine years ago. He claimed that the Company had scored a 
great and successful achievement in conquering the Colorado 
Desert for civilization, and that all it now asked was to be let 
alone. So far as his associates and himself were concerned, they 
had no doubt about their rights to the water. They had com- 
plied with the laws of California and had received at least tenta 
tive permission from the War Department. Moreover, their 
work had been done openly and notoriously, for the enterprise 
was known throughout the length and breadth of the Union, and 
there had been no protest or interference by the authorities of 
State or Nation. He said it was absurd for anyone to say that 


vested rights had not grown up under these circumstances. He 
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A CANAL DIGGING MACHINE at WorK. On a lateral of the Imperial Canal. 


plead not for his Company alone, which had a large investment 
and the hope of enormous profits at stake; he plead also for 
the settlers who were dependent upon the Imperial system for 
the means of existence. 

“\We were there first, long before the Nation had any serious 
thought of going into the irrigation business. We have actually 
relieved the Nation of its own obligation to the people in this 
instance—the reclamation of a vast body of public lands formerly 
worthless, but now, thanks to our labors and sacrifices, fit for 
the highest forms of agriculture. \WVe are perfectly competent to 
carry this work to successful completion, if the cloud upon our 
water rights is promptly lifted. We ask no subsidy, but only for 
the privilege of taking water and applying it to beneficial uses. 

“Our charges for water rights are reasonable. We began their 
sale at $5 per acre and have gradually raised them to $20, but 
even at the latter figure the land will pay out the cost in a single 
year when farmed intelligently. As to our charge for annual 
rent (50 cents an acre foot, equivalent to about $2 per acre) it 
is the lowest in California. Every person who has bought water 
rights under our system and begun to till the land has made 
money. Many others have sold out at a profit without even pre 
paring the land for cultivation. \Ve have benefited the whole 
community of Southern California, but have made no money 
for ourselves as yet. Our profit is to be realized in the future 
Legalize our rights to the amount of water we need from the 
flow of that stream and let us go forward and attend to our 
business. There is plenty of scope for National irrigation else- 
where, and National irrigation was never intended to interfere 
with private enterprise, nor even to do do work which private 
enterprise is willing to undertake on reasonable terms.” 

Such was the line of President Heber’s argument in support 
of the Daniels Bill. 

Soon after the introduction of the bill, an incident occurred 
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in Washington that attracted to the measure a degree of public 
attention which it probably would not otherwise have had at 
that time. 

J. B. Lippincott, of Los Angeles, Resident Engineer of the 
Reclamation Service in California, met Mr. Heber by accident at 
the Ebbitt House in \Washington and conversed with him about 
the claims of the Company. He discovered that these practically 
amounted to the whole normal flow of the stream: and that, if 
such claims were successfully asserted, the project which the 
Government has in contemplation would probably have to be 


abandoned. Naturally, Mr. Lippincott and Mr. Heber did not 
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A NINE-FooT Drop IN THE IMPERIAL MAIN CANAL. 


view the matter in exactly the same light; and their differences 
soon appeared in Washington dispatches to widely-read Califor 
nia newspapers. Both of the gentlemen say they had no inten 
tion of precipitating any public agitation at that time, but Wash 
ington correspondents have a way of finding out what is going 
on and of proceeding to publish whatever they deem of public 
interest. In this manner the large number of people interested in 
th Inperial country learned that serious differences had arisen 
between the California Development Company and the United 
States Reclamation Service over their respective rights in the 
waters of the Colorado River. 

Mr. Heber repeatedly asserted at committee hearing and else- 
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where that his Company had been attacked by the Government. 
The truth is that the officials of the Reclamation Service, and 
especially Mr. Lippincott, had dealt very tenderly with the en- 
terprise on previous occasions when they might easily have done 
it great harm. But Mr. Lippincott has never apologized for ex- 
pressing his opinions frankly in regard to the extraordinary 


claims embodied in the Daniels Bill. He believed the measure 


wrong, and, in a perfectly proper and discreet way, did not at- 
tempt to conceal his convictions. Indeed, he would have been 
but a poor servant of the people had be done otherwise. 

In the controversy which swiftly followed, | was called upon 
to lead the attack on the Daniels Bill before the Administration 
and Committees of Congress at Washington and before the pub 
lic in California. In this connection, it seems well to put on 
record here the following incident, related in my address at a 
mass meeting of the settlers in Imperial, April 23, 1904: 

Mr. Heber sent for me about sixty days ago, and told me the situation. 
He said he was anxious to secure the passage of the Daniels bill and wanted 
my help. I said to him: “My friend, I could not support that measure 
without stultifying myself, without going back on everything I have ever 
said. That bill gives you out of hand ten thousand cubic feet of water per 
second, regardless of what you have done with it. It gives you special 
privileges beyond all precedent.” “Well,’ he said, “suppose we reduce the 
matter to three lines, simply to declare that the Colorado River is more 
valuable for irrigation than for navigation? I said: “Do you remember 
that day in Chicago, ten years ago, when you said to me, ‘I am going to 
take hold of Rockwood’s project in California?’ I said to you then, ‘It is 


too big for private enterprise.” I also reminded him that several times 
during the dark days of the enterprise I had repeated the suggestion that 
it would have to be done by the government. “Now,” I said, “you ask me 


to support this bill. I reply by repeating what I have said through all 
I think the time has come when you should permit the govern 


these years. 
ment to acquire the system on just and equitable terms. 

I gave the matter ten days effort before | heard from anybody at Im 
perial, trying to bring about this solution; that 1s, the control of the stream 
by the government. I found the government engineers, who were then as 
sembled in Los Angeles, well disposed toward the project. Also, that Mr. 
Heber and his associates were not ready to say they positively would not 
sell. But he said they must have immediate relief by the enactment of that 
measure into law, and then they would be glad to consider the proposition of 
selling to the government. 


Qn arriving at the national capital, | first presented the 
case to the President, then to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Director of the Geological Survey, to the Chief of the Recla- 
mation Service, then to the Committee of the House of Repre 
sentatives on the Reclamation of Arid Lands, and, later, to the 
Committee of the United States Senate on Irrigation. I placed 
on record the following brief and, as I thought, perfectly judicial 
statement of the situation: 

1. That the California Development Company claims from 
the river an appropriation of water to the amount of 10,000 cubic 
feet per second, and desires an amendment to the statutes which, 
by declaring the stream non-navigable, shall clearly bring its ap- 
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propriation under the laws of the State of California and so quiet 
the title thereto. 

2. That the Interior Department reports that the amount of 
said appropriation exceeds the entire flow of the Colorado River 
during 245 months out of 311 months in which the stream has 
been measured, or of which there is reliable record 

3. That the Reclamation Service has under consideration 
plans looking to the complete development of the irrigation pos 
sibilities from the Colorado River and its tributaries, which, if 
carried to successful consummation, will materially increase th 


area available for the highest agricultural uses in five States and 
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MiILo MAIZE IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY. 


one Territory, and thereby lay the foundation for a vast popula 
tion in portions of the West and Southwest now almost entirely 
waste and uninhabited. 

4. That the California Development Company has caused 
agreements to be entered into for the delivery of large quanti- 
ties of water, originally diverted in the United States, upon 
lands in Mexico. 

5. That the present situation on the lower course of the 
Colorado arising from conflicting claims of public and private 
enterprises, and possibly involving complicated international 
questions, may lead to unfortunate litigation or to the embar- 
rassment of the Government in connection with its extensive 
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plans, and that either of these results would inflict a severe blow 
upon the prosperity of California and Arizona 

6. That large numbers of settlers located by the California 
Development Company, through the medium of the Imperial 
land Company, in the Imperial Valley. have urged that the 
pending legislation shall not be enacted; and that, as an alterna- 
tive, said settlers shall be permitted to acquire the property of 
the California Development Company for just compensation 
through the instrumentality of the Government. 

When a crisis arises in human affairs men turn instinctively 


to “the way out.” T had not heard from the settlers at Imperial 
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A SPECIMEN OF SIX-MONTHS-OLD ALFALFA IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 


gested to Mr. Heber that he had better sell to 


when I first sug 
t and received his answer to the effect that he 


the Governmen 
would consider the proposition after the Daniels Bill had been 
enacted, and not before; nor when I went with the same sug 
gestion to Mr. Lippincott and several other engineers of the 
Reclamation Service who happened to be in Los Angeles at the 
time; nor when I went to representatives of the local syndicate 
which has a large interest in the outcome because of its control 
of valuable lands in Mexico. I tried to bring these three inter- 
ests together on common ground, looking to absolute National 
control of the Colorado River, but found it could not be done 
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until the menace of the Daniels Bill had been removed from the 


situation. 

But at this very moment a considerable number of settlers at 
Imperial had begun to harbor the same thought and to make 
plans for its accomplishment. The pioneer in this, as | under 
stand, was the United States Commissioner at Imperial, F. G 
Havens. This man not only believed in Government ownership 
as a principle, but believed the hour had struck for its accom 
plishment in that place. He gathered a number of other set 
tlers about him and asked me to make the fight at Washington. 
Mr. Heber claimed that | was supported not by the people at 
Imperial, but by a small faction of malcontents, one of whom, 
according to his testimony before the Senate Committee, “had 
been ordered out of a public park at Los Angeles for making 
anarchistic speeches.” But | have no doubt these supporters of 
National Irrigation were the same kind of people whom Sam 
\dams loved because they cheered for liberty when he thundered 
against the English King in the streets of Boston. However 
that may be, the element of Imperial settlers who knew precisely) 
what they wanted, and dared to come out into the open and fight 
for it, supplied precisely the support which was needed to beat 
the Daniels Bill at the critical hour in \Vashington. 

Vhough I had heard much about the Imperial settlers who 
supported the demands of the Company, it has been impossibk 
for me to find many of them since returning to California. The 
truth is, apparently, that everybody believed in National Irri 
gation in the abstract, but many thought the time had not yet 
come to bring it about in that place. They feared the attempt 
would ruin the Company and then ruin the settlers as a logical 
consequence. \Vhen they learned that they were mistaken in 
this view, they joined promptly and enthusiastically in support 
of the National idea and, “made it unanimous.” It is only just 
to say that they also rendered a vital service at a critical time 
and are fully entitled to their credit for so doing. 

The Daniels Irrigation Bill was fought and defeated chiefly 
upon these grounds: 

[It would have granted an absolute private monopoly in the 
waters of the greatest river of the Southwest. 

This monopoly would have been beyond all possibility of pub 
lic regulation, because it transports water for fifty miles through 
Mexico, and no authority in the United States, either County, 
State or National, can regulate a foreign corporation transact 
g its businéss on foreign soil. 

It would have confirmed the Company's right to divide the 
water between two nations without asking the consent of either, 
and at the same time would have closed the door to irrigation 
development in four States along the upper course of the stream 

It would have practically destroyed the homestead rights of 
citizens, which are intended to give them the opportunity to 
acquire the amount of land reasonably necessary for a home on 
merely nominal terms. If a private corporation may charge th« 
full value of the land for the right to use the water without which 
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the land is worthless, then the citizen's homestead is actually 
destreyed on that portion of the public domain in which the 
Company operates. 

Finally, it would have driven the Government out of the Colo- 
rado River and deprived Southern California of a National sys- 
tem which, according to official reports, the Government be- 
lieves will enable the region to support 1,500,000 additional pop- 
ulation—as much as the present total of California, more than 
any one of twenty-three States of the Union, and exceeded by 
only twenty States. 

It is simply unthinkable that any Administration or any Con- 
gress should favor private monopoly at such fearful cost to 
the people of the United States. The bill was beaten. What 
was proposed in its place? 

I had the honor to submit the following to the President, to 
Secretary Hitchcock and to Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress: 

First, that the Administration shall encourage legislation now pending 
before committees of both Houses of Congress which proposes to legalize 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by individuals, firms or corpora 
tions from the waters of the Colorado River, thereby opening the door t 
endless complications with the Governments both of this country and of 


) 


Mexico. 

Second, that the United States Reclamation Service shall open negotia 
tions with the California Development Company for the acquisition of its 
franchise, rights and irrigation property, including the right to transport 
water through the canals of its allied Mexican corporation over Mexican soi 
to the point where it can be distributed to settlers on public lands in Califor 
nia, and that said irrigation property shall become the nucleus of the great 
system of public works which the Reclamation Service proposes to construct 
upon the lower course of the Colorado River. 

rhird, that the existing treaty with Mexico shall be revised so as to pro 
vide for the recognition by both governments of the indisputable fact that the 
waters of the Colorado River are far more valuable for irrigation than for 
navigation, and also to provide for an equitable division of the stream b« 
tween the two republics. 

The first feature of this program has been accomplished. .\ 
Government Commission, with Frederick H. Newell at its head, 
will arrive in California June Ist to consider the second propo 
sition. As to the third, there is reason to suppose that it is 
under way and that amicable arrangements will soon be made. 

Another article in these pages will describe the final outcome 
of the Battle for the Freedom of the Colorado. 








CATTLE PASTURING ON ALFALFA 
This was “ desert land” before the building of the Imperial Caual 


THE YUMA PROJECT. 
By J. B. LIPPINCOTT, SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 


HE Reclamation Act was passed June 17, 1902 

& This law provides, “That all moneys received 
¥ 4 ee . ‘ Pi 

; from the sale and disposal of public lands in Ari 

zona, California, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 

braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota. 


Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, \Wash- 






ington and \\Vvoming, beginning with the fiscal 
vear ending June 3oth, 1gol, including the surplus ot 
fees and commissions in excess of allowances to regis- 
ters and receivers, and excepting the five per centum of the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands in the above states set 
aside by law for educational and other purposes, shall be, 
and the same are hereby reserved, set aside and appropriated as a 
special fund in the Treasury to be known as the ‘reclamation 
fund, to be used in the examination and survey for, and the con 
struction and maintenance of irrigation works for the storage, 
diversion and development of waters for the reclamation of arid 
and semi-arid lands in the said States and Territories, and for the 
payment of all other expenditures provided for in this Act.” 

Che law states that pending these examinations, public lands 
in districts under consideration may be withdrawn from public 
entry, except under the Homestead Act. 

If these investigations prove to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Interior the feasibility of constructing the works in ques 
tion, they may be built from these funds and the public lands 
thereunder disposed of under the Homestead Act, the entryman 
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paying a price for the land proportional to the cost of its reclama 
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tion, in ten annual installments, without interest, taxes or profit; 
and the law provides further that when the majority of these 
lands have paid these charges, the distribution system is to be 
turned over to the operation of the local Irrigation Association 
to be formed; but the Federal Government shall retain posses- 
sion and administration of the storage reservoirs and headworks 
of the system. 

It is provided further that water may not be furnished by the 
Department for the irrigation of more than 160 acres belonging 
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to any one individual, whether the lands are filed upon subse- 
quent to their withdrawal under the Reclamation Act or are in 
private ownership under previous filings. 

It is provided further that water so supplied can be furnished 
only to parties residing on the lands or in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

Under the provisions of this Act, all the public lands along the 
Colorado River from the Grand Canfion to the Mexican Line were 
withdrawn, pending a general investigation. Surveys were at 
once begun of this district and data are now in the possession of 
the Secretary of the Interior relative to all projects therein. It is 
estimated that there are between 300,000 and 400,000 acres of 
irrigable valleys between the points named, immediately adjacent 
to the river and exclusive of irrigable lands in interior vallevs 
removed from the river. 

It has been decided that the proper point of beginning for the 
reclamation of this vast area is in the immediate neighborhood 
of Yuma. This enterprise does not include or interfere with the 
irrigation of private lands by individuals and corporations in the 
vicinity of Imperial, and there is no apparent reason why there 
should be any friction between these irrigation systems and 
those resulting from the construction of this Federal work 

During the winter season of 1903-4, the Reclamation Servic 
made surveys for the irrigation of the valley lands of the Colorado 
and Gila Rivers in the immediate vicinity of Yuma, Arizona, and 
in the Yuma Indian Reservation in California, looking towards 
the utilization of the Colorado River for their water supply 
These surveys included the making of a topographic map, on the 
scale of 100 feet to the inch, at the Laguna Dam Site and sound- 
ings for bed-rock and foundations at that point. On the Califor 
nia side of the river, along the route to be occupied by a possi- 
ble canal, a map has been made on the scale of 100 feet to the 
inch with a small contour interval. On the Arizona side of the 
river a map has been made, on the scale of 100 feet to the inch, 
from the Laguna Dam Site to Yuma along the canal line, and in 
addition a number of angle line surveys have been run for the 
exact determination of the location for the canal. Below Yuma, 
transit surveys have been made for the location of the canal. At 
the crossing of the Gila River, a map has been drawn on a scale 
of 100 feet to the inch, and soundings made for bed-rock. Pre 
liminary location surveys have been made for a complete set of 
levees from the Laguna Dam Site to the Mexican line, on both 
sides of the Colorado River, and also on each side of the Gila 
River. A drainage system has been projected upon the topo- 
graphic maps which have been made of the entire district to an 
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elevation of 150 feet above river level, and to the scale of 2 
inches to the mile. Surveys have been made preliminary to esti- 
mates for pumping plants for irrigation and draining. A Con- 
sulting Electrical and Mechanical Engineer has examined the 
ground and made plans and estimates therefor. 

\ Board of six Consulting Engineers has been through the 
estimates of the Engineers in charge in detail, and the report 
which is submitted is the result of the deliberations and best 
judgment of all these men, and all estimates and plans have been 
brought to the complete satisfaction of each person. 

In the Yuma Indian Reservation on the California side of 


the river it is estimated that there will be within the levees 16, 








Reproduced from May. R. H. Brown's The Delta Barrage 


Tue Rosetta BARRAGE FROM DOWN STREAM. 


One of the great works of English Engineers on the Nile 


ooo acres, and on the Arizona side it is estimated there will be 
g1,000 acres under the system, making a total of 107,000 acres. 
Of this area, it is estimated that 5,000 acres next to the Mexican 
line in Arizona will be subject to overflow in such a way as to 
temporarily exclude them from the irrigable areas, and in addi- 
tion a small percentage of the remaining lands are known to be 
in sand dunes that will be above the level of the canal lines. 
In all, it is estimated that on both sides of the river there will be 
a total of 86.700 acres of irrigable land, of which 73,100 acres are 
in Arizona. The water supply of the Colorado River is adequate 
for the irrigation of this area. 

A number of different designs for the diversion weir have been 
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estimated upon in the study for the most economical type that 
may be built in safety at this point. Several different locations 
have also been examined to determine the best place for this 
structure, bed-rock having been explored for, with diamond core 
drilling machinery, at all possible dam-sites between Yuma and 
Picacho. As a result of these explorations the Laguna weir-site 
has been selected as the most desirable one for the construction 
of a weir to serve the lands near Yuma, a high dam and high-line 
canal being considered impossible. The type of weir selected is 
one that has been tried during the last 50 years at numerous 
places in India and Egypt under similar conditions, three dams 




















Boakp OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


and others connected with the Yuma project. 

The six engineers forming the Consulting Board may be identified as follows The 
first man at the right of the photograph is Geo. Y. Wisner, next him is J. B. Lippincott, 
next him is E. T. Perkins, not of the Consulting Board, but in charge of the field work at 
the time of taking the picture: next him is A. P. Davis; in the center of the foreground 
s H. N. Savage, at his elbow is J. H. Quinton, and at his left, W. H. Sanders 
having been constructed on the Nile River within the past 15 
years, on practically this same plan, all having served their pur- 
pose efficiently and being in operation today. ‘This type of weir 
consists of a loose rock structure with a paving of stones 1% 
feet in thickness on the down-stream slope, the structure being 
tied together with three parallel walls of steel and concrete run 
longitudinally between the granite abutments on the two sides 


of the river, and the entire structure being further made secure by 
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an apron of loose rock pitching 10 feet in thickness and 50 feet 
in width at the lower toe of the dam below the sloping pavement. 
The height of this weir is to be to feet above low water and the 
slope of the down-stream side is 12 feet horizontal to 1 foot 
vertical, with the 50-foot apron below. The design calls for the 
upper core wall of concrete to rest upon a row of sheet piling 
driven into the bed of the river. 

The handling of the silt of the Colorado is one of the most 
dificult features of this undertaking. It is known that its 
amount is very large. The river is on a grade of approximately 
one foot to the mile above the Laguna weir-site, so that this weir, 
10 feet high, will make a settling basin of relatively quiet water 
approximately 10 miles in length above it. At each end of the 


weir and constructed in solid granite rock, will be a sluice-way 











ANNUAL INUNDATION BELOW YUMA 


200 feet wide and excavated to the depth of low water in the 


river. These sluice-ways will be closed by large gates operated 
by hydraulic machinery. The diversion canals will take their 
water above these gates from the sides of the sluice-wavs. The 


area of these sluice-ways being so great, the water movement 
toward the canal will be slow and most of the sediment will be 
deposited before reaching the canal intake When this has accu 
mulated to a considerable extent, the sluice-gates will be opened, 
and it is estimated that their capacity will be approximately 20, 
000 cubic feet per second each. This great volume of wate 
passing through the sluice-ways when the gates are opened, will 
carry out with it the sediment deposited above the intake of the 
canal. The ordinary low-stage flow of the Colorado River is 


from 3,000 to 4,000 cubic feet per second, so the capacity of each 
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of these sluice-ways will be about five times the low-water flow 
of the river. These figures are given for purposes of comparison 
only. As the result of a number of experiments, it has been 
found that the principal quantity of silt is carried along near the 
bottem of the river and that the surface water is relatively free 
from sediment. It is planned, therefore, to take the water into 
the canals by a skimming process over a long row of flashboards, 
so that the entire capacity of the canal can be furnished by draw- 
ing but one foot in depth of water from the surface of the river 
As a still further precaution, it is proposed to construct the first 
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CoLoRADO RIVER~—THE TEMPLE. From the southeast 


3,000 feet of canal on each side of the river of such size that the 
movement of water through it will be slower than one foot per 
second. These settling basins, as they are called, would be either 
excavated from granite, or, where the section is in earth, they 
would be paved. At the lower end of these settling basins, gates 
will be arranged to discharge into the river so that the water can 
be drawn down to the level of the stream, and a grade of 11 
feet in 3,000 feet thus obtained. At the lower end of the settling 
basins the canals proper will begin. The silt that will enter 
the settling basins in spite of the two precautions noted above 
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CoLorapo RIiveR—LOWER BovuLDER CANON DAM-SITE. 
(Looking down stream 


will be permitted to settle in these basins, and, at such intervals 
of time as may be necessary, the sluice-gates at the end of the 
settling basin will be opened and sufficient water drawn into this 
section through the headworks to scour it out. Every portion of 
this weir and headworks as designed would be of rock, concrete, 
or steel, with the exception of the sheet piling, which will be 
driven entirely below the water level and so will not decay. 
Every portion of the weir will be what is known as permanent 
construction. Such character of work will, of course, be expen- 
sive, but it has been proved to be sound economy to build in 


this way. 

















Photo by ¥. B. Lippincott 
SMALL Lever HoLtpInNG OvERFLOW FROM FieELDsS BELow YuMa. 


The capacity of these canals at their intakes will be 1,200 cubic 
feet per second on the Arizona side, and 200 cubic feet per secon’ 
on the California side. The amount of silt that would be daily 
delivered into the Arizona Canal, if diversion were made directly 
from the stream, would approximate 17,000 cubic yards of wet 
mud by volume. It is not believed to be possible for a canal 
to continuously operate successfully for the irrigation of lands 
along the valleys of the Colorado River, unless some very sub- 
stantial arrangements are made at the headworks for the hand- 
ling of silt, and this is believed to be a justification for the ex- 
penditure proposed for these headworks; also the water must be 
held to a fixed level at the canal heading for all stages of the 
river. This structure will cost approximately $1,000,000. 

Careful study has been made of the existing canals in the 
vicinity of Yuma and Imperial to determine the shape that they 
naturally assume, and the roughness of the bottom and sides, 
which tends to retard the velocity. Based upon these data, the 
canals have been so designed as to carry water at a higher 
velocity throughout than will be found in the settling basins 
above their head, and of such velocity as will permit of a mini- 
mum loss by seepage and evaporation. The gates and drops of 
these canals and the Yuma bridges are designed as steel concrete 
structures. A distribution system has been estimated upon to 
furnish water to each 160-acre tract. There will be small areas 
of land in the upper Gila Valley, and below Yuma, that will have 
to be served by pumping plants, lifting the water from five to 
seven feet. The power for doing this will be furnished from a 


water-power plant to be erected above Yuma at a drop in the 
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main canal. This power plant will also be used in connection 
with the drainage system. 
f the most difficult problems in connection with this pro 


()ne « t 
It has been considered 


ject is the crossing of the Gila River. 
necessary to make this perfectly safe, and for this purpose a 
structure has been designed that will cross beneath the bed of 
the river, the top to be several feet below the lowest point of the 
stream bed. This structure will be of steel and concrete, some 
3,000 feet in length. 

Because of the annual rise of the Colorado River, a large por 
tion of the lands along this stream are subject to annual overflow 
which practically prevents residence thereon, as well as the farm 


ing of them without protective works. The levee, therefore, is 
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considered an essential feature of the enterprise. The shape o! 
adopted is one that has been developed by vears of ex 


, 
ievee 
It will have a slope o 


perience along the Mississippi River. f 
three feet horizontal to one foot vertical on the water side, an.l 
2% feet horizontal to one foot vertical on the land side; it 


will be eight feet wide on top, and be built five feet above th 
highest water marks of the vear 1903 These levees will b 
$,000 feet apart (one on each side) along the Colorado River, and 
3.200 feet apart along the Gila River. 

Because these lands are so flat, and the level of the water in 
the ground so near the surface, it is considered necessary, fo" 
their permanent safe irrigation, to supply a drainage system. A 
main drainage canal has been designed to run through the central 


portion of the areas to be irrigated, and when possible the natural 
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drainage lines of the country will be utilized, deepening them 
with a steam dredger to such depth that they will carry off the 
water returning from irrigation or seeping through the levees 
during the high-water stage of the river. 

When lands in any district tend to become alkaline they may 
be connected, by means of local drainage canals, with this main 
drain, and in this manner they could be kept free from alkali by 
holding down the level of the ground water. During the greater 
portion of the year, when the river is low, this drainage water 
would be discharged into the stream, but when the river is in 


flood its elevation will be such as to prevent a discharge into it 








Photo by ¥. B. Lippincott 
GAUGING STATION ON THE COLORADO RIVER BELOW YuMaA. 


from the drains. A pumping plant has therefore been designed 
to lift the drainage waters over the levees during the flood period 
of the river to prevent the lands becoming water-logged. 

The whole system, as planned above, is one looking to the per- 
manent reclamation of this district by means of irrigation, levee 
and drainage works. All portions of the system to be made of 
steel, concrete, or earth-work. 

The reports of the Department of Agriculture on the charac- 
ter of the soils of this Valley, as well as past farming experience, 
indicate that they are exceedingly fertile. The silt of the Colo- 
rado River, all of which cannot be removed at the headworks, 
has high fertilizing properties. Under these conditions, and with 
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proper handling of the system, the Valley should be perpetually 
fertile. The entire cost of this enterprise, providing all the area 
is irrigated which is indicated above, will amount, according to 
the estimate, to about $35 per acre irrigated. It is entirely possi- 
ble, however, that as the construction work proceeds this cost 
may be somewhat increased or lessened, although an effort has 
been made to cover all contingencies, and the estimates of cost 
have been liberal. The price will range near $35 per acre, this 
to be paid for according to the provisions of the Reclamation Act 
and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, in ten annual 
installments after the first delivery of water. The annual charge 
for maintenance and supervision of this system will be very low 
and probably materially less than $1.00 per acre. There will be 
no charge for interest, profit, or taxes. 

In order to keep the price as low as that estimated upon and 
to proceed with the construction of the works, it will be necessary 
for all of the land-owners of the portion of the district that is 
in Arizona, under the projected canal, to enter into an agreement 
with the Secretary of the Interior, through their local Water 
Users Association, for the payment for the water when it is 
delivered to them. The Reclamation Service has made the sur- 
veys and estimates required for the Secretary of the Interior con- 
cerning the costs and character of these works; but it will be 
absolutely necessary for the local land-owners to submit to the 
Secretary, through their local associations, the contracts for the 
acceptance of the water; and also to provide for the rights of 
way required for the levee, power plants, transmission lines, etc. 
When these contracts and agreements have been prepared they 
will be given careful consideration by the Department. 

The Secretary of the Interior has set aside $3,000,000 of the 
Reclamation fund for the construction of this project, contingent 
upon the action of the land owners of this valley and their enter- 
ing into contracts with the Department, in accordance with the 
provision of the Reclamation Act passed June 17, 1902. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF MAPASTEPEC. 
By A. B. BENNETT. 
Passing on a morning when the tropic dawn’s adorning 
Leafy tips of matted forest and the smooth caoba’s tower, 
At the river of Suchatle, there the brown-eyed daughters met me, 
Proud-eyed naiads bearing water | remember to this hour. 


“Aiya! loros in the forest winging always two and two! 
Aiya! doves that flit at evening on the trail we follow through!” 


So followed I a-mourning, many eves and many mornings 

For the graces of the daughters of the village far away; 

For the proud-eyed, brown-skinned daughters who eye strangers 
by the waters 

Of the limpid stream Suchatle, or who did so on a day. 


Ensenada, Mexico. 
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IN THE ASPEN WOODS. 
By E. DANA JOHNSON. 





HE great Pecos River Forest Reserve, in 
the heart of the New Mexico Rockies, is 
a wild, rugged and beautiful country, 
with hundreds of miles of dense, gray old 
forests, where cold, crystal trout streams 
splash down through the cafions, and 
where the mountain-lion and the savage 
bob-cat still lurk, as well as Bruin and 
the graceful black-tail deer. 

The fairy-like lights and shadows 





among the aspens change with every varying angle of the sun’s 
rays, and each effect seems more beautiful and bewitching than 
the last. Tall spruces and firs, here and there, dwarfed by the 
loftier aspen trunks, add by their dark contrast to the loveli- 
ness of the scene, and accentuate the curious light appearance 
of the forest landscape. 

A few wild cattle nosing in the deep grass, or perchance a start- 
led deer with head thrown up, and a solitary eagle wheeling far 
up in the blue, add the finishing touches to a picture of enchant- 
ing beauty. Coming into one of these big aspen groves out of 
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A CAMP AMONG THE ASPENS ON ROUND MOUNTAIN. 
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A Forest oF YOUNG ASPENS. 


the dense evergreen woods is like coming into a great park or 
clearing, as the trees stand well apart and one can see a long 
distance between them. 
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Where the aspens are smaller, the forest is an almost im- 
penetrable thicket; for the saplings stand closely together and 
the branches are low. Ina dense “brake” of this kind, it is well- 
nigh impossible to make progress, and a very easy thing to get 
lost if you strike off from the trail; for the sense of direction is a 
very fickle and elusive thing in such a wilderness, where the 
small thick-set saplings extend for miles without a break. 

When a forest fire, starting stealthily from the smouldering 
ashes of a careless hunter’s camp-fire, sweeps over the country, 
where once stood the green forest of young aspens, remains a 
great chevaux-de-frise of sharp black spires, a veritable abatis 
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Ox a Croupy Day. 


rendered still more impassable by the half-fallen and prostrate 
trees lying in confusion inextricable, this way and that. Clam- 
bering and climbing through such a place is about as hard going 
as could be desired. It is much more enjoyable to whoop at a 
bunch of range cattle as they come down the trail, and start the 
big beasts helter-skelter, crash, smash through the forest of dead 
trees. The cracking and popping and snapping of brittle trunks 
and the thud of hoofs on heavier logs still rouse the echoes 
from the depths below long after the startled animals have dis- 
appeared from view among the trees. 

Look far across the dizzy cafion, the vast mass of forest spread 
out before the eye is magnificent, with millions of trees as thick 
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as they can stand and the summit of the immense slope miles 
away up yonder. Here and there appear to be wide gaps in the 
dark green, where the bushes or high grass seem to be growing. 
Scattered pines and firs and spruces lift their heads above the 
vivid lighter green, which is really the foliage of thousands of 
aspen trees, twenty to forty feet high and growing closely to- 
gether. 

Game of all sorts is easily “spotted” among the aspens. In 
one small grove at the head of a cafion in the Pecos country, 
four bears were trapped last summer. In these open woods one 


may have dozens of chances for “dead sure” rifle shots at deer, 











ALONG THE TRAIL. 


but the $500 fine imposed for killing the gentle animals is apt to 
discourage an attempt. Grouse shooting is the best sport. The 
big birds rise out of the tall grass from almost under your feet, 
and go whirring and hustling up into the top of the nearest aspen 
to geta bird’s eve view of the intruder. There are chances fot 
excellent wing shots as they fly, and when up in a tree-top they 
are most inviting marks fora rifle. Lig as a spring chicken, ten 
der, juicy and of the most delicate flavor, the grouse is a bird fit 
for a king. 

The views along the mountain trail, as it winds among the slim 
white trees, over the steep divide and down into the cafion, are 
fine. Vistas between long, shining colonnades of white tree- 
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trunks, glimpses through lower tree-tops of the purple Santa Fé 
mountains in the distance, a tracery of snow-filled cafons and 
gleaming summits. Against the deep turquoise sky is the fairy 
lace-work of the aspen leaves, quivering and fluttering in their 
endless palsy. Across the trail, where tell-tale foot-prints speak 
of midnight prowlings of lynx and fox, flitting shadows dance 
back and forth as the day wanes. All is utter silence but for the 
faint murmur of the Mora River far below, splashing along over 
its boulders in the cafon’s gloom. And hark! the half-musical, 


half-metallic clang of the mountain blue-jay, querulously com- 
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plaining as he goes to bed away down yonder in the woodland 


depths. 

It is getting dark, and we must hurry along the ridge of Ham- 
ilton Mesa and down the steep trail to the welcoming camp-fire, 
whose yellow glare lights up weirdly and fitfully the aspens 
towering above the tent. Now they start forth into bold relief 
against the blackness, and anon they vanish into vague nothing- 
ness and mystery as the leaping flames subside. 

Whether in sunlight, starlight or firelight, in the sombre gray 
ness of a cloudy day or softly illumined by silvery moonshine, the 
beauty of these great white forest aisles is something that lingers 
longest among the many pleasant recollections of camp life in 
the wild mountains of the Southwest. 


Albuquerque, N. M, 
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By HILLIARD WOOD. 

ROM San Francisco Bay to San Diego Bay the California 
Coast is the Conchologists’ Paradise. Between these 
picturesque points more shells of remarkable beauty, 

shape and coloring are to be found than in any other sim- 


9 


ilar territory in the world. 





North of San Francisco harbor the shore line is extremelv 
‘rocky and difficult to reach from the railroad station, be- 
sides there are but few interesting species inhabiting the 
rocks and beaches. ‘The southern district, however, is entirely 
different. Upon its warm beaches the incoming tides are con- 
stantly throwing up shells of many kinds and dimensions, from 
that of a pinhead to that of a cannonball. 

Some dainty little shells are often passed over, for they resem- 
ble grains of rice; others are of such distorted shapes that they 
look like bits of sea-weed or the small rocks on which they cling. 

Most specimens found on beaches are lustreless and consider- 
ably worn. This is caused by constant washing back and forth 
on the wet sands. Occasionally, however, a perfect pearly one, 
fresh from its comfortable ocean home, will be found. It has 
probably been rudely torn from the rocks by angry waves an J 
carried swiftly upon the beach. One like this, with delicate col- 
oring, will invariably attract the eye of the summer beach-stroller 
and will be carried away to display its beauties far from its ocean 
home. 


lf the visitor at the se: 


shore has had his curiosity aroused con- 
chologically and wishes to make a collection of the “prettiest 
shells, let a “pointer” be given to him. He must seek the crea- 
tures in their own homes and should not be content with the 
dead and lustreless specimens cast upon the beaches. It is only 
a few minutes walk along the sands to where the rocks project 
from the gravelly ground. Select a morning when the tide is 


low and go there early. ‘Turn back the long, dark-green masses 
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“HERE THK Rocks ARE ALIVE WITH PRETTY SKA-SHELLS.” 


of mossy sea-weed, which hang limply from the rocks. Having 
done this, one will be agreeably surprised to find many specimens 
of various sizes, shapes and coloring there. Do not be afraid of 
the tiny rock-crabs which dart to and fro in search of safe hid- 
ing places. They will at first look up at one with starey, bulg 
ing eyes and hold out open claws threateningly, but they will 
soon scamper off and do no harm. But one thing do look out 
for—the big rolling waves! Likewise the sharp-pointed spiney 
sea-urchins which love to dwell in cool, dark places. Having 
found the true home of the shells the next thing to do is to 
detach them with one’s fingers or pen-knife and put them care 


fully in a box or cloth bag. On reaching the hotel or cottage, 
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PessB_y BEAcn, SANTA CATALINA. (Many beautiful specimens are found here. 


see that they are immediately dropped into water, heated to the 
boiling point. ‘This will loosen the fleshy parts, which can then 
be easily removed with a pin. One will then possess a shell 
with the aperture very pearly and beautiful. 

Not all shells are to be found clinging to rocks. There are 
big clams and smaller bivalves which live in gravel beds just 
below the surface sands. Certain species attach themselves to 
floating sea-moss: other kinds delight in crawling around the 
bottom of pools of clearest sea-water in fairy-like grottos. 

The beach of San Francisco County—from Ft. Winfield Scott 


to the Seal Rocks—a distance of some three miles—affords the 
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Low Tipk Near SANTA BARBARA. (A favorite spot for collectors of cockle-shells. 
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tourist a splendid chance to obtain beautiful specimens of clams, 
oysters, limpets, spiral shells, pea-pod shells, and dainty little 
bivalves of peach-blow coloring. .\n Eastern scientific journal 


~ 


mentions the fact that several years ago two young conchologists 


gathered over i25 varieties from this beach—a remarkable num- 
ber considering the limited territory. 

\nother favorite spot is the beach in front of Santa Cruz. 
Many curious forms are found there. The summer tourist will 
also find brilliantly-colored star-fish, sea-urchins and iridescent, 


lace-like sea-moss in abundance. The bluffs north of the sandy 
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4 Bit or Rocky SHORE RICH IN MOLLUSCAN FAUNA. 











beach are of especial interest to the paleontologists, for they are 
wonderfully rich in fossils—perfect fossilized shells imbedded in 
hard sandstone. Many visitors to that delightful resort are seen 
daily searching for these very curious cabinet specimens. 

The State Mining Bureau and the California Academy of 
Sciences, both in San Francisco, and the University of California, 
in Berkeley, possess large collections of fossil shells from these 
interesting beds. 

Pescadero Beach in San Mateo County, also called “Jewel” 
Beach, is very rich in molluscan fauna. The gathering of bril- 


liant pebbles of chalcedony, moss agate, carnelian, ete., seems 
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however, to occupy the greater part of the visitor’s time at this 
resort. ‘The finest sea-moss in the world is found here. ‘The 
stage ride over the hills from San Mateo is delightful and is one 
which the traveler will long remember. 

Perhaps the most widely-known beaches are those at Mont- 
erey and Pacific Grove. During the summer months hundreds 
of men, women and children may be seen sitting on the white 
sands searching for shells of the prettiest forms and coloring. 
ishermen are constantly finding rare and unknown kinds in 
their nets. Many beautiful ones may be bought from these Ital- 
ian and Chinese fishermen for a nominal sum. 

At Pacific Grove, professors and students of conchology 
gather each summer and study the various forms of sea-life from 











AKOCH Rock, SaaTA MOAI A, Mau) tie spiratsteiis ar gathered pear bere, 


the lowest to the highest. Many interesting collections are made. 
The beautiful abalone shells and the “owl” shells attain their 
greatest size and perfection at this place. 

\s one travels further south one finds the shells to be more 
brilliant in coloring and larger in size, due to the warm gulf 
currents. 

San Pedro, Catalina Island, and San Diego Bay! What ideal 
collecting grounds these spots are! At the former place, huge, 
Naples-yellow “Natica” shells are constantly being thrown upon 
the beach by marine disturbances. ‘These are very attractive 
and are much sought after by shell-dealers who convert them 
into souvenir ink-stands, ash trays, cuff-links, brooches, cigar- 
ette holders and other novelties. 

No lover of nature can go away from these places without the 
most pleasant recollections of delightful hours spent delving into 
queer little nooks and corners searching for the pretty spiral 
shells. 


San Francisco. 
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THE LOST SOLDIER MINE. 
— 7 fa, (The third extract from the reminiscences of 


Jerry Murphy, prospector.) 


By PHILIP NEWMAN. 


WINTER long | had hammered out me brains 


a knife-blade stringer in the Chemehuevis 






on 
When the heat was coming on in the spring, | pass 
} ed it up. Sorting out a little shipment of ore, | 
| | dropped down the Colorado in me boat to Ehren 
A => berg to get returns, 

| was anxious to get out of the country. What 
can you do on a trip, floating through valleys a hundred miles 
long, and seeing nothing but the blue tips of mountains over a 
tangle of mesquite and willow a snake could n’t crawl through? 
Or, boiling along through cafons with dead malapie | mal pais 
“bad lands,” of lava or other volcanic formation] walls hanging 
over like the ghost of Adam? ‘The little | could see of the 
country was dug out and deserted. All the mineral had been 
on top; nothing went down. Many the broad, fresh trail | took 
that brought up in a stamping ground on a rocky mesa where 
the wild burros came in herds to roll in the moonlight. And 
every old wagon road, washed and gullied, led back in the hills 
to a tumbledown camp that told no tales. 

Ehrenberg, before the railroads came, was a lively freight 
town—there’s a graveyard there that tells the story—but now it's 
a street-line of empty adobes, fronting the river. The only sign 
of life, when | was there, was an old peg-leg keeping store. He 
had a grocery, a postoffice, and a wet grocery, all under one roof 

a roof you could throw a cat through, anywhere. Peg-leg 
said he went outside whenever it rained—it came evener. 

I tied me boat, and climbed the bank to the old town. Some 
body was giving things a touch of high life in Peg-leg’s; a line 
of gummed-up and snowed-under old stiffs were at the bar 
drinking. Veg-leg motioned there was a stranger outside, and 
one of them came to the door to ask me in. It was Red-nose 
Jack—there was no mistaking that pump-handle on fire 

“Hello, Jack,” I says. “How are you, boy?” 

He steadied himself against the door. “Is that you, Murphy? 
Come in out of the smoke, and have a drink.” His eyes filled 
with booze, and off he went. “We're all going to have a drink 
on my pardner, the only white man the other side of the moun 
tains—and I thought he had gone back on me! But here's the 
money, and here’s the letter. Read it, Murphy, so everybody 
can hear.” 

The letter was from Milford Spencer Duncan, the Ski Vue 
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Hotel, Wylding Vale, California.—“Have you all got that?” I 
says.—"My Dear Mr. Rafflin,” says the letter. “Inclosed find 


remittance as per our agreement. I hope you will pardon the 
delay, which was really unavoidable, and trust you will go ahead 
and have no fear about money. I am confident and enthusiastic 
you and the old gentleman will re-discover the Lost Soldier 
Mine. Of course you will observe the utmost secrecy in your 
preparations.” 

With every line of the letter Jack let out a yell: “We're all 
going to have another drink on my pardner, the only” this, 
and “the only” that. <A little runty old man was coming up every 
time to drink. His hair and whiskers were so white, and his 
face so tanned, I took him for a Mexican. The little hands of 
him were padded like a dog’s foot with hard work. 


“That's enough, Jack,” says the little old man. “Let’s go 
home now: let’s get back to camp.” 

But Jack was reading the letter with his forefinger. “*My 
Dear Mr. Rafflin—that’s me. ‘Have no fear about money 
that’s my pardner.” He waved us up to the bar with both arms; 


his pardner was setting ‘em up pretty regular. 

| don’t know whether it was Peg-leg’s whisky, or the hundred 
and fifty miles of graveyard | had come through, but | found 
meself hugging Jack for me long lost brother, telling him to go 
ahead and enjoy himself—I had a fine piece of money coming. 
The old man sat back, and blinked at us, red-eyed—I believe he 
was crying. The next thing | remember, | was lying out in an 
old adobe, watching the stars through the roof. | crawled down 
to me boat, and bathed me head, got out me blankets, and went 
to sleep under a mesquite. 

Next morning, I was frying me bacon, when Jack came 
through the brush, the old man trailing after him. Peg-leg had 
staked him to a shave and a new shirt, and he had the old man 
cocked and primed to put in a word at the right time. He was 


for pulling himself out of the hole after blowing in. 


“How are you coming on after the show, Murphy?” he says. 
“Pretty fair,’ I says, tending me bacon. 
“Going back to your claim?” [| had given him a great spiel the 


night before about that ribbon of quartz. 

“No,” I says, over me shoulder; “I’m getting out of the 
country.” 

Jack looked down at me boat, and me outfit—just the rig he 
needed. “Murphy, did you ever hear the story of the Lost 
Soldier Mine ?”’—No, | never had.—*That’s what we're out for,” 
he says, going on to explain: 

“Last winter | found a pretty fair pocket on the river”—Jack 
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was an old "Yamper—“and I takes a trip inside. I shows in 
‘Frisco for about a month—and I blows in. One day I was sit- 
ting in the old hotel, where the old-timers hang out, watching 
the drift of people outside, looking for some one I knew to stake 
me through the orange-pickers’ country. A hand was laid on 
my shoulder, and I looks up to see a showcase nibs with a cow- 
boy hat on. ‘I saw you sitting here,’ he says, ‘and I ventured to 
speak. You are a miner, are you not? I’m very much int’rested 
in minerals.” I smells a road stake, and I tells him all the old 
yarns I ever heard: among the rest, the story of the Lost Soldier 
Mine. That strikes him just right. The upshot of it was, he 
stakes me back to the river, | hunts up the old man here, and 
we come over to Ehrenberg, and wait for a letter. It seemed 
like it would never come. When it does come, we're not feeling 
well—and we take a few drinks to loosen up. You drop in. 
you're an old friend, we get too much—and I blows in. The old 
man, says Jack, laughing, “was the original discoverer of the 
Lost Soldier Mine.” 

The old man came to me elbow, looking up in me face as weak 
and friendly as a stray dog. He pointed bis shaking hand down 
the river to a pair of blue needle-tips, rising over the Chocolate 
range. “Somewhere back of the Twin Buttes—the Dos 
Picachos,” he says, “there’s the finest prop’ty that ever lay out- 
doors. I found it once—but I never could go back to it. Here’s 
some of the ore—it was broken raw from the cropping—it’s 
worn smooth in my pocket—” and he went on with his story. 

When he was a young fellow, he had been one of a troop of 
soldiers, guarding the freight teams back into the Territory from 
Ehrenberg. He served out his time, got his discharge, and 
started down the river, with a comrade, for Yuma. The Indians, 
hiding in the willow, take a shot at them, and get his pardner 
The old man runs his boat ashore, and makes a get-away up a 
broad wash. The Indians run him all day; late in the afternoon 
they give up the chase, and cut back to the river. The day was 
boiling hot, and he loses his head with the heat. All night he 
wanders in the hills, and—where or how he don’t know—but he 
finds water. 

In the morning he's in a deep caion with walls so high and 
narrow they let in but an hour's sun. The walls close in to a 
high head; down the head there’s a groove like a snake-track, 
worn by the fall of water. At the foot of the fall is the water 
itself—a tank in the hills. 

In the morning he’s lving by the water that saved him, and 
he’s himself again. Below the pool, a rise of bedrock catches 
his eye, and he breaks into it. It’s a soft sugar-grain quartz, the 


kind that carries mineral, and in it is the living gold. 
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Taking his bearings the best he can, he makes his way out. 
But he loses himself again in the sultry river bottom, and follows 
a blind trail until he’s about gone. Finding the river at last, the 
water revives him, and he poles his way to Yuma on a raft of 
driftwood. Fainting with hunger, and ragged and bloody, he 
staggers into a saloon with both hands full of his find, and 
collapses on the floor. 

He has a long sick spell—his mind was never quite right after- 
ward. The boys take care of him, and he tries to take them 
back to the mine when he gets well; but he can’t make any 
thing of the country. The broad wash, leading to the buttes 
was the only place he remembered. 

“And that long draw.” says the old man, “was dry-washed, 
over and over, for placer gold. [ ran my machine there’”—every 
dry-washer’s windmill is his “machine’—‘“for years. The gold 
is the same gold that’s in this quartz. The mine is the head of 
that channel of pay gravel: and if any man can find it, it’s Jack 
here.” 

Every prospector thinks he’s the man to trace the drift of a 
lead home. I wanted to get on that ground meself. I knew why 
the talk was being made at me, and I had tried to keep meself 
out of it; but there was the gold in the rock, and the old man 
pointing out the mountains. It was a chance, and I had to get 
in on the game. 

When me returns came, me boat rode deep with the outfit 
she carried, and there were three of us in her, off down the river. 
The Dos Picachos, licked and whittled as sharp as snake fangs 
by the weather, rose higher and higher out of the long stretch 
of water, and the old man laughed and talked like a child—he 
had no control over himself. 

The river, leading to the peaks, makes a straight course for 
many miles, boxed by low hills, but turns sharp at the mouth 
of the big wash, leaving the buttes far to the right. Riding in 
on the current, we grounded on a tongue of hardpan, dipping 
into the river. Jumping ashore, I hammered in me drill for an 
anchor, and we got to making camp. I thought the old man 
would kill himself packing stuff ashore, so I told him to hunt 
up Juan. Juan was the only man left at the old placer camp, so 
Peg-leg told us. We wanted to get his burros, and have him 
bring us water. The old man found his camp, but Juan was 
out in the hills. 

Next morning we trailed over, and broke in on him, cooking 
breakfast in his old shack. Of all the hole-ups of all me days, 
that shack was nearest the bed-rock. Hollowed out of two mes- 
quites, and squared at the corners with a post or two, it hung 
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with soot an inch long. Juan was an able-bodied old boy, with 
bristling white hair, but some time he had been caught in a 
wild mix-up. There was a knife slash across his cheek, one 


eye was out, and one arm was off above the elbow. 

“Hi, ‘ombres,” he says, “come in, come in, come in.” Rolling 
a cigarette with one hand, he winked his dead eye, folded his 
arm and stump of an arm, and braced into the talk, as good a 
man as the best of us. 

I hurried him to get through his breakfast. Picking up a lit- 
tle pat of dough, he rolled up his sleeve. and so help me, if he 
didn't pat him out a tortilla on the wrinkled stump of his arm. 
That was a rough deal for a man. He saw us looking down our 
noses, and made us a little talk. 

“T find a mine one time,” he says, “the Veta Chiquita.” 

“The Veta was a good prop’ty.” puts in the old man. 

“Hi, vi, yi, vii—Got a beeg pot of money—vamos por Sonora. 
Mucho fandango! muchas chiquitas bonitas! Everybohdv 
me gusta—hell of a good fellah—you bet you que si. Poco 
tiempo, dinero no hay. Vamos—get out—son of a gun. No mo’ 
mines, no mo’ mines. Me worka my dry-wash. Poquitas tortillas, 
poquitos frijoles—leetle wheesky—muy bueno por uno Mexi- 
cano. No mas chiquitas bonitas—mira me Juanita,” he says 
pointing to a lop-eared burro, sticking her head in the shack. 

Jack laughed until his nose shone like a_ string of chiles. 
“Pardner, you're all, all right,” he says; “you don’t need any 
fixing.” 

Juan agreed to catch up his burros, and take us out, and bring 
us water for a month or two. Next morning we set off up the 
draw. 

Pegging along, I sized the country up for mineral. It was all 
volcanic; there was n’t a formation that did n’t have the mineral 
fat fried out of it. Low turtle-shells of conglomerate crept out 
of the wash on both sides: back of them, great domes of red 
porphyry, bold and barren, rose one upon the other, and over 
all, with their bases hid by the curve of the wash, the Dos Pic- 
achos, two wild upshoots of trap, stood like pointing fingers, 
urging us on. As we gained higher in the draw, low, wicked 
looking hills of malapie seemed to close square across the wash. 

Our only guide was the worked-out channel of placer gold, 
marked along by piles of screenings and boulders. A day anda 
half we followed it with our slow burro train, until we came 
abreast of the buttes. The wash narrowed, and turned to the 
left around the base of the peaks. The pay channel cut square 
across it, until we came face to face with the blank cliff of the 
malapie. It seemed to ride deep in the gravel like an iceberg. 
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Juan stopped his burros. “Todos!” he says. “No mas coyote 
holes p’alla. No mas oro fino.” 

The old man was quick to explain. “The channel leaves the 
draw here,” he says. ‘“There’s never been a color of gold found 
above this point.” 

We made camp under a palo verde, and got to work. It was 
certain, the mine lay north of the draw; wandering south of it, 
the old man could never have struck river bottom. Walking 
over to the buttes, I climbed the loose rock at their base to get 
a bird’s-eye view of the country. To the north, beyond the nig- 
ger-heads of porphyry we had come through, was a dim distant 
stretch of sand; through it, the winding flash of the river. The 
country to the west, blocking the natural course of the chan- 
nel, was all malapie;: a toss of beetling peaks, just as it froze out 
of hell a-boiling. Between the black cones lay dead seas of 
voleanic ash. Nobody but a crazy man would hunt a mine 
there—it was a puzzle and a mystery. 

And a puzzle and a mystery it remained a month later. With 
all our experience we could make nothing of it. There wasn’t 
a patch of formation in which mineral could live, and_ be- 
yond that blank wall of malapie, not a trace of channel. In no 
gully or ravine could we pan a color of gold. 

The first burst of summer heat caught us with nothing done. 
With the heating of the rock, the nights were like an oven, and 
we got little rest. It soon told on the old man—you never can 
stand desert heat after being once overcome by it—and Jack got 
anxious to get him back to the mountains. He would sit around 
camp in a dead stupor, like a lizard on a rock. When he did 
come to himself he talked so wild we made up our minds his 
story was a hoax. 

Jack and I wanted to give it up, but the old man begged for a 
little more time—he would try to remember. At last we told 
him flat that Juan’s next trip would see us back to the river. 

An everlasting Mexican “Saint’s day” happened along, and 
there was no Juan, and no water. He didn’t come the next 
day, nor the next, nor the next. Our water supply got down to 
two canteens’ full, and we took no more chances. Drawing lots 
who should go after him, Jack pulled the long straw, and set off 
down the wash as soon as the sun was behind the hills. 

The second morning afterward, there was no Jack. I began 
to curse me luck. There I was, out in the hills with a last can- 
teen of water, tied to a helpless old man, while I had a pardner 
down to the river on a drunk with a one-eyed Mexican. 

With the fever of thirst the old man lost his mind entirely— 
[ could never leave him out of me sight. Only in the cool hours 
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of early morning, did he seem to be himself. The second morn- 
ing after Jack was due, I took him up on the malapie to make 
a pretence of prospecting. I was off by meself, looking for 
Jack down the draw, when he called to me. He was standing 
by an old trail, worn in the crust of the malapie; a sheep-trail 
evidently, from the old trace of mountain sheep by it. In the 
trail was a soldier button, lost by the old man thirty years before. 

The old man stood by, not daring to touch it, until | came 
up. I made light of it—it did n't prove anything—there was no 
doubt he had been in the country at the time. The old man 
pocketed the button. When the heat of the day came on, and 
his sulky stupor came over him, I saw him fingering the button, 
time and again, muttering to himself. 

There was no sleep for Murphy that night. Me throat was 
swelled shut, and every breath was a streak of fire. Taking a 
swallow of water, now and then, | watched over the old maa, 
and strained me ears for Jack and his burros. The old man lay 
on his bunk, worn out; once he rose up, with a wild look in his 
eye, but | laid him back, spread a wet cloth over his face, and 
fanned. him with me hat until he dropped off to sleep. 

I got out of the dark rat’s nest of a shack, hunting a breath of 
air. It was getting hard for me to think. | wandered farther 
from camp than | thought; I was surprised to find meself climb 
ing the square boulders at the base of the buttes. I lay flat on 
a great slab, catching the faintest kiss of air up the draw. It was 
a bright night, and dead quiet; there wasn't the least sound of 
any living thing. The sharp tips of the peaks seemed to be 
wasting away at white heat in the moonlight, and the malapie 
belt, across the draw, was like a silver sea. I fell to wondering, 
as a man will, how many thousands of years those peaks had 
stood sentinel over that dead country, rotting under the sun. 

Suddenly I was all attention—me ear caught the sound of 
nailed shoes, grinding on the rocks. Thinking it was Jack and 
his burros, I hurried to camp. 

In the shade of the palo verde was something white—the cloth 
| had spread over the old man’s face, dried stiff and thrown 
aside. His bed was empty. | gargled me throat, and tried to 
hello to him, but no answer. I threw the canteen over me 
shoulder, and ran out after him. 

I climbed the hill before the camp, and listened. Through the 
stillness of the night, the sound of his footsteps came faint and 
regular, going steadily on. I called and called, but still no an- 
swer; he didn’t seem to hear. 

He was making a straight course over the malapie, wandering 
away into the heart of the desert. Taking the direction of the 
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sound, | covered the rough country as fast as I could, but | 
could never come quite up with him. He seemed to think I was 
trying to hunt him down; if I pressed him too hard, he hid from 
me. All through the night I held on in the rear. Me brain was 
swimming in fire, and me heart was breaking, but it was death 
to him to give him up. 

When morning broke, | caught sight of him, hurrying along 
a bluff, walking a ravine—another broad wash coming up from 
the river, but from the north; it opened into the wide stretch 
of sand I had seen from the buttes. He dropped out of sight 
down a sharp gully. Coming to it meself, | found a well-de- 
fined sheep-trail, leading down it and up the ravine. 

Sheep trail! sheep trail! why had the old man followed that 
sheep trail? In the wash of the gully, I saw something that held 
me eye; I looked at it for a long while until me head cleared. 
It was a gravel-bank, baked to a conglomerate, lying under the 
black lava rock. 

The secret of it flashed into me mind. There was the placer 
channel we had hunted so long! The malapie was only a cap, 
thrown over an old formation—the placer channel ran under it. 
The old man, crazy with thirst, had been following that sheep- 
trail to water like an animal, as he had done thirty years before. 
It had all come back to him in his delirium. And at the same 
time, he was tracing, under the malapie, the placer channel 
back to the mine. 

I toiled up the ravine like | was going to meet me mother in 
heaven. It was like a dream come true—everything was as the 
old man described it. The walls ran higher and higher, gaining 
several hundred feet in height, and closed in not more than 
thirty feet apart. A turn in the canon brought the high pitch 
of dry waterfall into view, and | made mad haste to the water. 

The pool lay deep, mirroring the bulging walls, and a point of 
sky. The old man lay by it, sleeping—he never remembered his 
night trip, and | never told him. 

Once I saw a man shot in a saloon—shot through the heart 
and the way he whirled, before he fell, and ran for the door, 
came to me mind as I turned from the water to hunt the crop 
ping of quartz. It was there—the weather-beaten bank of it 
and when | broke into it—oh, the beauty—there was the soft, 
sugar-grain quartz, as bright as the water itself, and in it were 
the soft grains of gold. ‘he cool water did its work, a weariness 
came over me, and | fell asleep on the cropping. 

At noon | was awakened by the prickling of heat—the sun 
was shining down in the cafion. | made my way back to camp to 


get grub for the old man. Along in the evening Jack came 
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punching in with Juanita. There wasn’t a dry stitch on him, 
and the burro’s sides were thumping. Over her haunches was a 
sore patch where Jack had been sawing her spinal column with 
an Okatea. [QOcatilla—one of the most curious of the strange 
freaks of desert vegetation. | 

“It’s a rough deal on Juanita,” he says, “but I had to get here. 
I had a devil of a time- 

Jack’s eyes were weak and watery, and his nose was peeled. 
I set the jenny a pan of water, and rubbed some grease on her 
back. “You might as well own up you've been on a drunk, 
Jack,” I says. “We've found the mine.” 

It cooled after the finding of the Deep Cation mine, and we 
had a few weeks of fair weather. The old man did n't show a 
trace of his old weakness—he seemed to grow young again. He 
was n't asking anything of anybody those days; he got over his 
notion of doing all the work himself, and took a turn at bossing 
the job. We let him have his way—you'll do anything for a 
man that finds a mine for you. 

We piled on to that cropping like a hurricane of wild cats, and 
soon had a hole eating into the heart of it. Working until we 
couldn't strike another lick, we would stand on the dump and 
talk until darkness hid us deep in the canon, and the stars came 
out above. The old man always put in the last word: ‘“Gen’'l- 
men, I think we got a fine prop'ty. When we're down a couple 
of hundred feet, she'll sell for a good figure.” 

The vein was small but rich. We all fretted to see what she 
would show below, but we made slow headway. The forma- 
tion was a clay gouge—swelling ground—and the green cotton 
wood we brought up from the river bent and broke like pipe- 
stems with the squeeze. \\Ve soon saw we would have to timber 
her like a bandbox to hold her. The old man laid down the 
law it was up to Milford Spencer Duncan to do something—he 
was getting in too cheap on a good “prop'ty.” 

We talked it over. We needed a car load of Oregon pine; we 
could use a whim when we could get it there; we would have to 
have a pack train, and hire a few men. When we were down 
thirty feet, and had out a dozen tons of ore, Jack said he had 
something to “represent,” and went off by himself with a pencil 
and paper to write to his pardner, the tenderfoot. 

We had a long tedious time packing the ore to the river. 
Catching a steamer, we dropped down with it to Yuma, and made 
the shipment, with Jack’s letter, to Milford at Frisco. He wrote 
us back he was “well pleased”—as if a mine was to be picked up 
anywhere. But he played it pretty white for all his nerve. For 


every dollar our ore netted us, he put up two against it, and 
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sent it back, with the supplies—a pretty tidy piece of money. 
We picked up a couple of Cornish miners, and put them to work 
with the old man, while Jack and I helped Juan pack in the stuff. 

The weather had settled again to summer heat, and with it 
went the old man’s good temper and self-control. He was so 
nervous, he could hardly bear to be spoken to, and if things 
didn't go his way, he flew all to pieces. The boys kicked on 
working under him, but we told them to do as he said, and say 
nothing—it was all in a day’s pay. 

It was midsummer before we got our timbers packed up the 
wash, and over the malapie to the cation. That much done, we 
retimbered the shaft from top to bottom, put the Cornish lads 
to sinking with the old man, and turned to packing in the 
machinery. 

Avoiding the heat as best we could, we herded our burros up 
the wash at night, and rested daytimes under the iron-wood and 
palo verde that dotted the wash. The second night trip brought 
us to the malapie, and we unloaded our machinery. While we 
were making the burros easy, I looked up to see our Cornish 
miners zig-zaging down the trial. 

“How's this, boys?” I says. “What’s the matter in the 
canon ?” 

“We're getting out of ‘ere, is w’ats the matter,” says one of 


them. ‘Working for a boss like that ‘ud ‘oodoo a man for ever 
'E’s daffy! ‘E tuck us hout: the blooming shaft, and put us to 
timbering the ‘ole cafon. As sure your mother born you, ’e 


thinks that cafion’s a stope in a blooming mine, and ’e’s crying 
the wall are falling on ‘im.” 

It was no use trying to hold the superstitious Cornishmen ; 
we paid them off and let them go. Leaving Juan to bring the 
burros to water, we hurried to camp. 

The old man was mad at work, sawing and framing timbers. 
One look in his eyes was enough—his mind was burning out like 
a sky-rocket. They shone with a dull brightness, as though the 
brain behind them was on fire, but they did n't light for anything 
he heard or saw—he didn’t even know Jack. He didn’t know 
when or where he was; all his past life came back on him in a 
jumble. He imagined himself in the stope of a big mine, and the 
walls were caving. He called to us, by strange names, to “help 
save the Jenny Lee.” 

The old man had often spoken of the Jenny Lee. All his life 
he had been looking for a “prop’ty” like it; it was the first mine 
he had ever worked in. It was the fear of that first work un- 
derground, | suppose, that brought it back so plain when his 


mind went out in the cafion. 
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For two days his wild humor lasted, and then the life seemed 
to die out of him before our very eyes. He sat around cam} 
like a mummy, dead to every sight and sound—muttering, mut- 
tering. Jack tried to cook something for him, but he refused a 
mouthful. We brought him ore from the dump, and tried to 
interest him in the mine—his mine. Only once he seemed to 
understand. He muttered it was “nothing like the Jenny Lee,” 
and the pieces fell from his hand. 

A few mornings afterward we found him dead in his bed—his 
poor old face carved in bone, like the rock hills. We blasted out 
a grave for him, and buried him in his blankets. 

We sent Juan to the river with the burros, for the time being, 
and went back in the shaft ourselves. Neither of us had any 
heart in the work. The color of the gold had sickened to me 
eye, like sunshine on a windy winter day. Going down the 
shaft, I seemed to feel the old man’s spirit in the air, and in the 
murmur of sounds from on top, I seemed to hear his voice. It 
was his mine. Not three rounds of shots did we blast in that 
shaft before the vein cut off, and we broke into the hard, blue, 
pepper-and-salt granite, the old, barren earth-rock. 

We went out, leaving everything as it lay. As we took the 
trail out of the cafion, leadine across to the buttes, we turned for 
a last look. 

“Well,” I says, after a silence, “the old man found his mine 
but he was an old man ready to die when he found it. A few 
million years ago, it was a great mine, but nature worked it out 
for him. The formation was washed away to a shell before that 
blanket of malapie was thrown over it.” 

Jack said nothing—he had a tear in his eve—he had known 
the old man a long time. We took our way across the malapie 
to the buttes. 

“T knew the Deep Cafion mine was a goner,” says Jack, “when 
the old man died. It’s just like the story of White-horse Baker 
in Sonora. White-horse was prospecting with his old gray pack- 
animal in the Sierra Madres, and camps, one night, on a little 
bench in the mountain side, at the foot of a big pine. On the 
outer edge of the bench was a cropping of quartz. \White-horse 
prospects it, and finds gold running through it like the sap of a 
tree. He ‘rastras there for years and years with his old gray 
horse, and finally builds a little mill, and has a Cholo camp of 
his own. Bye-'n-bye the pine tree dies 

“Of course,” I says. “They drained the ground, and let the 
air to the roots.” 

“Well, however it was, White-horse gets the hunch his mine’s 


a goner, and sells out to an English company at a low figure. 
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They come in and put up new machinery, but on the next level 
the vein cuts off square, just as the cafion mine did. I was in 
there a couple of years ago. There was the dead pine pointing 
its splintered top over the fine new mill. There wasn’t a sound 
except the whistling of the pines.” 

We walked on. “It’s tough on the tenderfoot,” I says. “He’s 
out a pretty fair piece of money.” 

Jack was himself again. “It'll do him good; put him on the 
turf and make a miner of him. He’s got a few specimens to 
carry in his pocket until they wear smooth like placer gold, tell- 
ing the story of the Lost Soldier Mine.” 

I’ve got a few pieces of the ore meself. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


THE GRAZING RANGE PROBLEM. 
By R. H. FORBES. 


Director Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station. 





HE Industrial condition which governs through- 
out more than 400,000,000 acres of western 
public grazing lands has been described many 
times recently in articles discussing the ques- 
tion of the proper disposal of these lands. In 
general, the situation is everywhere the same, 
—temporary occupation without ownership or 
legal possessory rights, by stockmen, of that 
public domain whose purpose is to provide 
’ room and opportunity as long and as fully as 
< possible for the nation’s rapidly expanding 
population. 

Mindful of such an important utility for our 
public lands, any damage to this national asset must be con- 
sidered, virtually, as a sacrifice of national territory, inasmuch as 
its impairment means the loss of so much foothold and working 
room for prospective settlers. Yet exactly this has been the re- 
sult of the misfit application of existing land laws to western 
conditions. These laws, virtually inoperative in a grazing coun- 
try, have necessarily been supplemented by the unwritten law 
of the range, framed and enforced by those strong enough to take 
and hold possession for a brief term of years. 

The result of such occupation is, usually, that excessive num- 
bers of animals are put upon this free pasture, the profits are run 
up as quickly as possible while yet range remains free; and then, 
when the grass is gone, when the plains and hillsides are con- 
verted into gullied barrens, and, oftentimes, when the profits of 
the first years are cancelled by the losses of later ones, the nation’s 
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ruined estate is abandoned to the tender mercies of the next and 
more ruthless occupant who may still find something convertible 
thereon. 

The effect of this unregulated and destructive tenure varies 
greatly with those conditions of soil, topography, rainfall, heat 
and frost which affect the endurance of a grazing country. More 
favored districts in more northerly, humid, or elevated situations 
still retain an important fraction of their primeval value; but in 
portions of the Southwest, where the soils are sandy and easily 
washed, where the rainfall is light and often untimely, where the 
hot dry climate causes enormous evaporation, and where, conse- 
quently, the effects of unregulated grazing are most destructive, 
many great areas of formerly grassy country may be safely stated 
to be capable of supporting not one-tenth of the stock that once 
ranged there. 

It may be assumed, probably without exaggerating the loss, 
that the public grazing ranges of the West now average less than 
half of their original value—lands, too, which can never be irri- 
gated and for which there is no possible use but as grazing 
territory. Differently stated, this means that the United States, 
for want of proper laws to govern its public domain, has suffered 
a loss equal in effective value to more than 200,000,000 acres of 
grazing lands—an area greater than the State of Texas or equal 
to a strip of territory 230 miles wide extending from the Rio 
Grande to the Canadian boundary. It is evident that only the 
wreckage of Western grazing values remains to be legislated for 
and that the problems of the now depleted range are largely those 
of reconstruction for a failing country, occupied by more or less 
conflicting interests—by cattle, sheep, and goats, by large com- 
panies and by small individuals. 

There are few remaining to defend the old order of “free grass 
for all; for this regime, satisfactory enough when there was 
grass for all, has, with the failure of the ranges, demonstrated its 
own ruinousness. 

The problem confronting range interests at this time is to de 
vise land-laws which shall enable a maximum population to sup- 
port itself in a pastoral country; and to make these laws so flexi- 
ble as to apply to all grades, both best and poorest, of grazing 
lands, harmonize all kinds of stock interests thereon, and provide 
for the often unexpected development, through irrigation, of agri- 
cultural lands within formely purely grazing districts 

The existing conditions are those of a country reduced by over- 
grazing and bad management to a fraction of its possible value, 
and requiring to be fenced, reseeded, repaired and protected in 
order to restore even a part of that value. 

Practically the only proposals thus far made to remedy exist- 
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ing conditions are to lease the public lands in blocks at stated 
rents, or to issue permits to individuals to run stated numbers 
of animals upon specified portions of the public range. 

The unsatisfactory nature of these proposals is attested, in 
part, by their repeated rejection by one or another faction of those 
concerned, and for reasons quite evident when the merits of the 
measures are considered. Lease or fence laws permitting con- 
trol of large bodies of land on the basis of competitive bids are 
usually favored by the wealthier and better established stock 
raisers, who would be at an advantage under such laws, and are 
earnestly opposed by the small men who would be exterminated 
through their operation. Horizontal lease laws have also been 
proposed, providing for the leasing of all grazing lands at the 
same rate per acre of rental. When it is considered that different 
grazing districts may easily require all the way from three to 
sixty acres to support a single cow, the unjust discrimination 
against the more desert ranges, of a horizontal rate-per-acre lease 
law is too evident to require discussion. 

The leasing idea, nevertheless, has a good foundation in the 
fact that it recognizes that in order to place the grazing industries 
on a stable basis, stockmen, like farmers, must have control of the 
land upon which they operate; but methods haye not yet been 
proposed for an open and equitable division of grazing lands 
among applicants therefor. 

The permit system, also, in one form or another, has many 
advocates—possibly largely for the reason that this method has 
been put into practice on forest and Indian reserves and its re- 
sults are known to those who would expect to take advantage 
of it. The permit system, however, is practically no better than 
free range with a tax added to the stockman’s expenses and a 
more or less unsuccessful attempt on the part of the government 
to regulate the number of animals in a specified district. As 
under the free regime, the stockman is not protected by assur- 
ance of permanent or long continued tenure of his range. He 
consequently desires to get the whole value out of his concession 
while it lasts, and often yields to the temptation to place more 
animals upon his territory than his permit calls for. The de- 
structive effects of the permit system as they are to be seen 
on certain Arizona reservations are not reassuring as to the good 
results of this method in practice. 

\nd so, without an equitable remedy for the deplorable, exist- 
ing conditions, hampered by conflicting and oft-times partisan 
suggestions, deadlocked by the lack of organization, timidity, 
carelessness, or self-interest of those concerned or their legisla 


tive representatives, the grazing industries of the West go on 
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glimmering 


steadily losing ground from year to year with but ; 
prospect of relief. 

“T do not think that the permit system, as practiced in re- 
serves, is a success,” says one experienced stockman. Others 
have expressed themselves as follows: “If the law will ever 
allow a cattleman to homestead or lease from four to ten sec- 
tions, he will then have control of his range and can dispense 
with the destructive rope-and-race-horse method of handling cat- 
tle.” “A graduated lease law both as to rent and acreage is 
the most equitable solution of the problem.” “Any change that 
would enable stockmen, both big and little, to fence and im- 
prove their land so that they can protect their herds, would be 
a great improvement on the present state of affairs.” “When the 
remaining portions of our public domain have been wisely placed 
under private control, we may expect immediate change for the 
better.” “Give me the privilege of fencing my range and I will 
give you beef. Unless you can do this I am going out of the 
cattle business.” “Free range, as it is, I think a detriment to the 
country.” “I believe that the proper solution of the question is 
individual ownership; but the public men of the country who 
have charge of the matter fear to express this opinion, although 
[ am satisfied that they are convinced that this is the solution.” 

These are the sentiments of intelligent, representative stock 
men in the semi-arid Southwest, which, though varying in de- 
tail, agree for the most part, upon the principle of individual con 
trol of grazing ranges. 

In the absence of a satisfactory existing method of disposal 
for Western grazing ranges and their use as such we naturall, 
turn at this time to Australia for suggestions This country, 


which is, and always has been, more a pastoral than an agri 


cultural region, for the last 75 vears has been making and re 


modeling her laws relating to the disposal of Crown lands to set 
tlers. The fruits of this long experience are of unusual signifi 
cance to us at the present time. As they now stand, the land 
laws of various of the Australian States present the following 
sensible features lirst, grazing lands are divided, according 
to the capacity to carry stock, into as many as four classes, and 
settlers are permitted to occupy smaller or greater allotments of 
territory according to its quality. Second, these lands are occu 
pied under long-tenure leases, with renewal privileges, which 
give practically permanent control to the stockmen. In addition 
to the motive thus created to improve their leaseholds, thev are 
also usually required by law to fence and otherwise improve their 
holdings. Third, the classification of lands and their allotment 


to settlers is done by Boards of Commissioners acting for the 
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Government, with a view to correct judgment and equitable divi- 
sion of the public domain. 

These are the leading features of laws which have resulted 
from the better part of a century of Anglo-Saxon experience in 
a pastoral country. 

The operation of these laws with reference to the develop- 
ment of pastoral industry is stated to be highly satisfactory. 
Vast areas of semi-desert lands, divided into comparatively small 
holdings, are legally occupied for long terms by stockmen who, 
prompted both by law and their own best interests, improve their 
holdings. Thus it is that in Australia an immense pastoral coun- 
try has been fenced, substantial improvements are installed, pro- 
vision is made against famine in dry years, animal pests are ex- 
terminated, poisonous plants are eradicated and an era of im- 
provement has apparently been inaugurated directly due to a 
recognition of the fact that the Anglo-Saxon must have propri- 
etary interest in land if he is to be expected to improve its con- 
dition. 

Successful grazing range laws must of necessity rest upon two 
kinds of knowledge: first, knowledge of the range itself—the 
forages that it bears, their habits of growth and reproduction, 
their food value for animals, the classification of grazing coun- 
try into different grades, and the carrying capacity and endurance 
of these different kinds of range. This is a subject the study of 
which within the past few years has been vigorously entered upon 
by various economic botanists, especially by certain of the State 
Experiment Stations and by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

The second sort of knowledge required is that derived from 
legislative experience in dealing with purely grazing lands else- 
where. The results of such experience are to be found in Aus- 
tralia probably more than in any other modern country. 

\ustralian experience, considered together with the traditions 
our our own land-laws points to the practicability in the United 
States of the stockman’s homestead, or long term leasehold, in 
pastoral districts. The homestead idea, long-tried and well ap- 
proved in this country, is, briefly, that a settler shall be granted 
enough territory to afford him a living—enough and no more. 

\s applied to the Mississippi Valley, a homestead meant 160 
acres of land, this area being found in the average instance suffi- 
cient for a farming family But when the tide of immigration 
pushed west of the 1ooth meridian into the semi-arid regions it 
was found either that 160 acres with water was worth a great 
deal more, or that 160 acres without water was worth vastly less 
than that same area back in the Mississippi Valley 


The far greater value of irrigated lands has been recognized 
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and provided for under the terms of the Newlands Act, and, ac- 
cording to the productive capacity of the lands developed by the 
Reclamation Service, the settler will be granted a greater or less 
portion adequate for his support. 

Continuing the application of the idea, why should we not 
apportion grazing ranges on precisely the same principle, grant- 
ing a sufficient acreage for a sufficient time to afford the small 
stockman the necessary territory to support the herd whose in- 
crease shall give him a living income, and protecting him in his 
tenure for a sufficient length of time to create an incentive for 
the maintenance and improvement of his range. Nor is there 
logical reason why a grazing homesteader should pay rental on 
his holding, any more than does his fellow citizen on irrigated or 
humid region homesteads. In all cases alike the Government 
should profit by the resulting increase in taxable values. 

In Australia, from 1,280 to 40,000 acres of grazing lands, ac- 
cording to quality, are leased on the principle stated above, at 
rates proportionate to value, for terms of from fourteen to forty- 
two years. Many benefits are experienced under these provisions. 
Sheep and cattle wars are rendered impossible, since each inter 
est is confined to its own territory. Co-operative arrangements 
are entered into extensively where co-operation permits of more 
economical management of large adjoining leaseholds. Grazing 
leasecholds are operated in connection with cultivated farms; and 
humane methods of handling stock are rendered possible. 

The operation of the grazing leasehold plan implies the cre- 
ation of a suitable means for classifving grazing lands according 
to their productive capacity, and designating the various areas in 
different districts which will support, without destruction of the 
range, the income-producing herd of the small stockman. 

Proper provisions for residence upon and improvement of hold 
ings should be made, insuring good faith of occupants and vary 
ing with conditions in different districts 

Co-operation should be recognized and provided for in dis- 
tricts where the sparseness of the range, the scarcity of water, 
and the comparative costliness of fencing makes it advisable for 
neighbors to act jointly 

Provision should be made for the renewal of a long tenure 
lease by the original holder provided the land remains purely 
vrazing country; but in case of possible artesian or irrigation de 
velopment provision should also be made for throwing the lease 
hold open to more intensive culture. 

On these and other concurrent lines, as seems to have been 
demonstrated by the Anglo-Saxon sheep- and cattlemen of Aus 
tralia, it should be possible to fulfill the purpose of our public 
domain and place upon it a maximum number of American citi- 
zens secure in their rights to sufficient territory to secure a living 
for themselves 


Tucson, Ariz 
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SAFFRON CAHRE. 
By HAROLD S. CHANNING. 


HAD already been on the road for a month, working 
my way up through the San Joaquin Valley from 
Bakersfield to Fresno by way of Miller’s ranches, sure 
of earning supper and breakfast—it was always easy 
to find some place to “flop” in, as it was full spring- 
time—and cutting across the country to the Mother 
Lode district in the foothills, I had at length ar- 
rived at Colfax, on the great transcontinental artery 
of the Central Pacific. Here the narrow-gauge takes 
off from the main line for Nevada City and Grass Valley. 
Acting on my own advice, I started out early one matchless 
morning, up the track, having procured a “tie-pass,” congratu- 
lating myself on the fact that a railroad never climbs steep hills 
and that the land of rock-ballasting was far behind me. I fol- 
lowed the road through a jumble of little hills, partly wooded. 
for the first few miles, only stopping once to hammer a nail from 
the sole of my shoe with a rusty spike I always carried with me 
A spike, by the way, is about as perfect a regulator of intruding 
nails as can be found, using the rail as a base of operations and 
any convenient stone, or old fish-plate, as a hammer. Then, for 


* a couple of hours I “hiked” along at full speed. Around a curve 


in a deep cut I came out on a long and very large trestle over a 
roaring stream. Now a trestle is always a béte noir to me. | 
always have to stop and think if a train is due about now, squint- 
ing my eyes at the sun to guess the time. If I decide one isn’t 
due, it is always just as I am well in the middle of the trestle 
that I hear a whistle and have to hurry till out of breath to get 
off in time. If, on the other hand, I have made up my mind a 
train is due, and sit down to wait for it, they stop running the 
road for the rest of the day. 

It was this way on this particular trip. I crossed four long, 
high trestles. At two of them I knew no train was due, and had 
to strain all my internal arrangements to get off in season; and 
at each of the other two I| lost half an hour waiting for a train 
that had been cancelled, wrecked or recalled. Just after crossing 
the second trestle at acrobatic speed, I noticed away off across 
a valley, another line of road at a considerably higher altitude, 
and spent an hour or two puzzling my memory as to what road 
it was. In the afternoon, when I found myself upon that mys- 
terious stretch of track, after a good ten miles tramp, and 
the morning’s view-point only two miles away in a bee-lipe, 
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with a well-travelled wagon-road between the two, I sat down 
and did some thinking. 

But Grass Valley hove in view at last, and, just as the first 
curls of thick smoke were ascending into the air from thousands 
of neatly painted dwellings, I trod the streets of this populous 
mining-town. 

Now, to both Indians and tramps, smoke-signs are deeply elo- 
quent. When you start out in quest of a meal, always watch the 
smoke-signs. If you come to a house with a full volume of 
yellowish smoke spiring skyward from the kitchen chimney, 
tackle it, if you want to—but it’s only the kindling burning; you 
will get a cold “hand-out” at best. A little further on, another 
house has a banner of black, heavy smoke. That’s the first coal; 
you may still get a cold hand-out, but breakfast preparations are 
under way, and they're too busy to bother much with your 
wants. Yet another house has only a bluish-hued column of 
vapour decorating its chimney. This is the house of the Marble 
Heart; they are at breakfast, too busy to see you—call again! 
But if by chance you spy a house with a chimney that has just 
changed the hue of its breath from bluish to black, go fearlessly 
to the back-door! This is the after-breakfast coal; they are 
going to wash the dishes, and you will probably fall heir to all 
“come-backs,” even perhaps to the extent of an egg or so, a 
trifle coo much done for the lord and master, or not so fresh as 
they should have been: also to some of the New Wife’s cooking 
if it is an unlucky day. 

What applies to breakfast applies to the other meals as well. 

Being now quite an old hand, I selected a house in class four, 
and went to the back door, with my most-approved hungry look. 

In response to my knock, the “lady of the house,” a neat-look 
ing English woman, opened the door, and in reply to my state- 
ment that I had just arrived, was “broke” and hungry, would be 
glad to do some work, etc., she said: 

“If you'll just wait a minute, I’ll see what I can do for you,” 
and went into an inner room. After a minute or so, she came 
back and asked me if | wouldn't step in. This was luck—a 
“sit-down!” 

In I went. It was only the kitchen table, but on it were piled 
cold meat, biscuit, “punk,” butter, pie and cake. Two children, 
one about six, the other three, boy and girl, watched me with 
big eyes. 

I did justice to all in due turn, until I came to the cake. All 
along | had noticed a new and strange odor over-riding those I 
was familiar with, and had tried to analyze it, but it wouldn’t 


analyze one bit. 
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The cake, a big half, looked tempting and I broke off a gener- 
ous chunk. The peculiar odor increased tenfold, and I knew 
that it appertained unto the aforesaid cake. My first impulse 
was to lay the morsel down, but the woman was watching me 
and I wouldn’t have her think I didn’t like it. The tramp—even 
amateur—soon learns to encourage “sit-downs.” So, consoling 
myself with the thought that it was probably only due to the 
accidental use of a poor egg, I raised the morsel nearer to my 
face. Great heavens! what did I see? The fragment was full 
of little red shavings of shiny hue! At once the thought flashed 
into my mind that one of the children had, in a moment of live- 
liness, shredded the tinsel ends of one of those Christmas caps 
with snappers into the dough, and it had been baked thus. 

Should I be poisoned, and never be able to watch the chimneys 
again, or just not be caught on long trestles? 

Oh, mamma, give me a piece of cake, do please,” wailed the 
six-year-old ; and the little one cried, “Me too!” 

“Why, yes, darlings; you can have a piece. Only you must 
be good children and run and play awhile,” and she broke off a 
liberal piece for each. 

At least, thought I, I shall have companions in misery, and I 
began to eat my piece, watching, the while, for unusual 
symptoms on the childrens’ faces. But they evidently considered 
shredded tinsel the right thing, and ate with smiling counten- 
ances. 

To me the cake tasted just as it smelt—like nothing else under 
heaven or on earth, a curious, haunting, antediluvian taste. So 
soon as I had finished, I went outdoors, expecting strange pains 
at any moment; but all went on serenely. 

Later I got into a talk with a genuine “knight of the road,” 
and, on telling him my experience, he burst out with: 

“Why, you jay, that’s saffron-cake! You'll get that every- 
where from the Cousin Jack’s” (colloquial for Cornishman) 
“even if you get nothing else.” 

And so it proved. Every house seemed to be loaded to the 
muzzle with saffron-cake, and I even recognized the odor, after 
a bit, a mile away, when any was baking, if the wind was right. 
I stood it a week, and then, mercifully, crossed the Rockies. 

But it took three washings to get that peculiar odor out of my 
coat pocket, into which I had inadvertently crammed a piece one 
day. . 

When I have the nightmare now, I dream of saffron cake. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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FF AST Ss Se — 
Se-quo-ya, * the American Cadmus’? (born 1771, 
842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
vented a written language. The League takes its 
litle from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (“‘Seqguotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE LOS ANGELES 
COUNCIL 


T THE first public meeting (May 27th, 1904,) of the new- 
founded Los Angeles Council of the Sequoya League, the 
following messages were read: 

From the President of the United States. 
White House, Washington, D. C., May 25th, 1904. 
Chas. F. Lummis, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Through you let me congratulate the Los Angeles Council of the Sequoya 


League, and wish it all possible success in its righteous work 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


From the President of Stanford University. 


Stanford University, Cal., May 20, 1904 
Mr. Ches. F. Lummis, 
Los Angeles, Cal... 
Dear Mr. Lummis 
The work of the Sequoya League towards “making better Indians” by 


treating decently those we have, deserves the good will of every good citi 


zen. It is a large task to retrace all the false steps in a Century of Dis 
honor. but as we have a fresh, clean century to do it in, it is surely worth 
while to try. The best way to reach the large problems is to value the small 
ones first. To treat the Indians of Southern California as they should be 


treated would be to open the door of justice to all our other wards. 
Very truly yours, 
David Starr Jordan. 
From General Otis. 


‘The Bivouac,” Los Angeles, May 26, 1904. 
Rev. Joseph H Johnson, 
President of the Sequoya League, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 
I wish to express to you, and through you to the League, my regrets be- 
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cause I cannot be present at the meeting tonight, as I will be called out of 
town this afternoon. 

I applaud this movement in behalf of the Indians—of all Indians who de- 
serve the assistance of their white brothers. The League ought to put 
enough sentiment into its work to give its inspiration, and enough practical 
hard sense and business method to bring results. The League can win 
through these processes, and by keeping “everlastingly at it,’ until success 
shall have been achieved. ‘The task before the Society is no light one, and 
cannot be done save through determination, persistance, organized effort, har- 
mony and close co-operation on right lines. 

I trust the meeting of tonight will be a great success as a “starter.” 

Yours very truly, 
Harrison Gray Otis, 

Just too late for the meeting, the following telegram was re- 
ceived: 

From U. S. Senator Bard. 
San Francisco, Cal., May 26, 1904. 
Chas. F. Lummis, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

I earnestly commend the purposes of the Sequoya League. It serves 
to bring to the consciences of the people, and to the government, a realiza- 
tion of the true condition of the Mission Indians, and gives important sug- 
gestions for their amelioration. Its well performed work in the past is 
assurance of the success of its further efforts. 

lrhomas R. Bard, 

Nearly 1,000 persons were present at this mass-meeting ; many 
prominent citizens served as vice presidents. It was a represen- 
tative audience, intelligent, alert and interested through two 
hours and a half of program. Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Jonhson pre- 
sided. The other speakers were Charles Cassatt Davis, Esq., 
long prominent in matters oi local education and good govern- 
ment; Rev. C. J. K. Jones, president of the Board of Directors of 
the Los Angeles Public Library; Mrs. Arturo Bandini and Chas. 
F. Lummis. Sixty slides were shown, illustrating Indian types 
and conditions and the work of the Sequoya League; several In- 
dian songs were reproduced by phonograph; and a small but ex- 
tremely choice collection of Indian arts and crafts was shown. 

This unquestioned success in the launching of the local Council 
proves that “the Indian Problem,” so far from being a dead issue, 
is a very live one. Even in this active city, no philanthropic 
work has ever been initiated with more promise. The people 
who enjoy Calfornia today will see justice done in God’s country. 
California has made a great many New Records in American His- 
tory; it will not be surprising if it shall be the first State in the 
Union to invent and enforce Fair Play for our wards. 

In 1902 the National Sequoya League was incorporated “To 
Make Better Indians.” It was founded in Los Angeles by 
persons familiar with the frontier, with Indians, and with 
the Indian policies which have made our “Century of Dishonor” 
an international byword. It was founded only after personal 
consultation with President Roosevelt, the Interior Department 
and the Indian Office, and the hearty promise by all these to 
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co-operate with the general plans of the League. These were 
not hasty plans. They had been digesting for more than a dozen 
years. No practical person dreamed of attempting to carry them 
out under the ordinary political machine; but when there came 
to the Presidency a man of out-door understanding, of courage 
and decision—then it was worth while to propose an Indian 
policy based on Knowledge, Patience and Common Sense—the 
three things Indian policies have habitually lacked. The govern- 





mental procedure in Indian affairs has been mostly moulded by 
persons who know absolutely nothing about Indians—not even 
the initial fact that they are human—who expect to expedite 
Evolution with a buzz-saw, and who are so little fit to help others 
that they could not even help themselves if set down alone in 
the Adirondack woods or on the Western plains. 

The Indian Service, once beyond question the rottenest mem- 
ber of our body politic, has been remarkably purged. It is not 
vet flawless: but the day when thievish agents and corrupt offi- 
cials were the rule and a matter of course—that day has gone, 
doubtless forever. With exceptions, the Service today is ad- 
ministered by honest, active men. But the capacity and the in- 
tegrity which would win success for the heads and clerks of a 
department store are not all that is needed in those who must 
administer upon the lives and fortunes of a race of human beings. 
The Indian Policy of the Government is to this day Remote, Un- 
informed, Unhuman and Unsatisfactory. It contents no one— 
not the Indians who are its victims, not the American public 
which has to bear the discredit of its results—not even the offi- 
cials themselves. There is probably no other wheel in all the 
complicated machinery of this great Government, wherein an 
honest man with sense enough to pound sand has to retire at the 
end of his term with the sad conviction that while he has worked 
truly and hard, he has not really accomplished anything. Be- 
cause the Indian is such a fool that he cannot learn? By no 
means—simply because this Superior Race has been trying to 
teach political economy, logarithms and Christian Science to an 
Infant Class. The Indian is wonderfully apt at learning. Both 
by attention and intention he surpasses our own students. One 
has only to become familiar with any Indian school, anywhere. 
to realize how much faster the Indian learns in proportion. In 
Spanish America, the Indian has become a scholar. There have 
been whole schools of Indian historians, scientists, theologians, 
poets, philosophers—not to mention statesmen and presidents. 
We ought to be able to do as well by the Indians as Naughty 
Spain did. We are able, if we Try. 

The trouble here—as is the trouble wherever else the Republic 
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limps—is the fault of the individual citizen. We have bad poli- 


tics because we wiggle out of our own duty and leave it to be 
done by the politician. We have bad Indian policies because re- 
sponsible citizens do not “Tote Even” by helping the Depart- 
ment. Washington is a lone way off. It is not strange that it 
cannot comprehend the more intricate problem of the destinies 
of a race, when it cannot even grasp the plain figures of the 
United States census as toward an American community Fear- 
fully Far from the Office. For an exemplary instance, here in 
Los Angeles, a modern American city of about 150,000, we have 
been for a decade praying out loud for a postoffice. We need 
one. We “have one coming to us.” No other city in the Ameri- 
can Union has ever grown so fast in population, or in postal 
earnings. Yet for five years Washington has declined to give us 
a postoffice adequate even for a town of one third our population. 
This is perhaps a homely simile; but perhaps it may serve to hint 
why Washington is equally antiquated in its policies concerning 
a population less than twice as large in numbers, and with no 
votes at all. 

We cannot take the Indian away from the Government; we 
cannot take the Government into our own hands. Nothing is 
left, then, except to co-operate with the Government to better 
its Indian policy. God knows it needs bettering. It will be 
bettered—when Americans do their individual duty. 

Without too much notoriety, the Sequoya League has worked 
along these lines to several very important results, and some 
precedents of serious value. Its great achievement was in se- 
curing a new—and a better—home for the Warner’s Ranch In- 
dians, whom the Supreme Court of the United States evicted 
from their immemorial home. Except for the almost universal 
outcry of Southern California, these Indians would have been 
turned out upon the desert to starve. Even a year after the Su- 
preme Court had taken away their lands, no provision had been 
made by the Government to give a new home to these nearly 300 
exiles. But Southern California made a protest that did it honor 
and in response to this public demand, Congress voted an ap- 
propriation to buy lands for these homeless people. 

The Sequoya League was founded in that crisis, and bore the 
brunt of the long and arduous campaign. Exclusively through 
its leadership, a special Commission was appointed which served 
without compensation, worked like navvies for months, and suc 
ceeded in doing what was never done before done in the his- 
tory of our Indian policy, so far as I know the records—in get- 
ting for the evicted Indians more and better lands than those 


from which they were ousted. 
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The Sequoya League comes unhesitatingly before the public 
for judgment: willing to stand or fall by its record in 
It will stake its reputation and its future success on any expert 
comparison of the new reservation at Pala with the old reserva- 
tion at Warner’s Ranch, and on a judicial comparison of the 


whole matter with any other transfer of Indians in the record 


of our Government. It will not stand sponsor for things done 
by the usual red tape: but for anything in the League's handling 
of this case, it challenges comparison. 

After a rather warm campaign of more than a year, too, the 


League procured the absolute revocation, by the President him- 


self, of that incredible “Hair-Cut Order,” which thought to “civ- 
ilize” Indians by tying them up and shearing them as they were 
sheep. Practically every newspaper in the United States had 


ridiculed this educational innovation: but it remained in fore 


untl the League succeeded, after a serious and persistent attack, 


in getting it abrogated. In connection with this same campaign, 
the League brought about radical reform in abuses which had 
lone been notorious on the MI yaw reeereatinn 

The first Local Council under the Leag the New York 


Council. headed by Geo. Bird Grinnell, Hamlin Garland, Mrs. F 


N. Doubleday. and others prominent alil for real philanthropv 
and sound sense—has had a very large influence toward betterin 
manv specific abuses in the Indian servic The famous Stand- 


ine Rock case, reforms in the Indian Territory, and other mat- 


ters of this magnitude, have been very reely due to the en- 
ergy and the sanity of the New York Council. One of the most 
important of the recent measures, also, the creation of the office 
of Supervisor of Indian Reservations, and the appointment there- 


to of a man eminently qualified for his large task, is likewise to 


be set chiefly to the credit of the New York Council 

The founding of a Local Council of equally serious and com- 
petent people has been more recently accomplished in Connecti- 
~11t - 13 | _ a ct “(] + 1 lian » os - 
cut, and it may be expected to do as valuabie work. 


1 


The establishment of a Local Council in Los Angeles, the 


native city of the League, has been delayed for reasons which 
seemed good. There are now equally good reasons why such 


action should be delayed no longer; and the Los Angeles Coun- 


cil of the Sequova Leacue has been established under i leader- 
ship which promises success. With the successful record of the 


League in local accomplishment, tangible and open for the in- 
spection of all who care to investigate, the Los Angeles Council 
can appeal to its intelligent public with full confidence of sup- 
port. Important work has been done, and after a fashion which 
il] 


can safely challenge criticism, whether from the business or the 
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humanitarian point of view. Equally important work remains 
to be done: and it will be the mission of this Council to see that 
it is done. 

The Warner’s Ranch Indians are now safely located on the 
best Indian reservation in the Far West: they haven’t their old 
home, but thev have a far better one; with land, water, timber 
and everything else that would make an American community of 
the same numbers prosnerous. But there are three dozen Mis- 
sion Indian reservations in Southern California: and, with the 
exception of Pala and Morongo, none of them are a credit to 
humanitv. About half of them are a burning disgrace to our 
civilization, to the careless, far-off Government which does not 
take the nains to know hetter: and to us. on the eround, who are 
entitled to make it Inow better Nearlv one-third of these 
reservations are such impossible. barren, God-forsaken tracts 
that few travelers ever saw human beings starving upon their 
like. 

One of the first activities of the Tocal Council must be to rem- 
edv this diseraceful state of affairs. The peonle of Southern 
California are canvassed annually to send supplies to these hun- 
erv Indians, who have been crowded out of the most fertile por- 
tions of the American continent, and whom the Government has 
left sufferins for 2 veneration. 

The same Commission which procured a fertile reservation 
for the Warner’s Ranch Indians, saved $23.700 of the monev 
the Government, through its routine agents, was about to pav 
for a relatively worthless property. The League secured an 
overriding of technicalities, and got this $23,700 made available 
to purchase lands contiguous to eight other Mission Indian 
reservations (including 720 Indians); and made recommenda- 
tions as to the expenditure of this money. This was promised to 
be done. But now, after nearly two years’ delay, information 
is received from Washington that $5000 of this money has al- 
ready been expended upon the Pala Indians, and that the rest is 
expected to be used for them also. That is, $23.700 has been 
diverted from its lawful application. A natural function of the 
Los Angeles Council will be to secure the proper use of what- 
ever shall remain unexpended of this sum; and then an agitation 
for the further appropriation by Congress of moneys to secure for 
the remaining Mission Indians lands upon which they can at least 
refrain from starvation. 

Twenty-one years ago a special Commission from the Indian 
Bureau made a thorough investigation of the Mission Indians, 
and reported a condition so disgraceful that it caused a wide- 


spread sensation. 
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Like reports of the same conditions, from official and lay 
sources, have been presented to the Department practically every 
year since, and have been officially endorsed to Congress by the 
Interior Department; and in the agitation which led to the re- 
lief of the Warner’s Ranch Indians, the matter was very sharply 
and clearly brought to official attention. 

It is sickening, and almost incredible—but it is a literal fact 
that these conditions, which were a disgrace to this nation twi 
decades ago, are practically unchanged today. The machinery 
of the Department, the appropriations of Congress, the reports 
of agents, Commissions and Mere Human Citizens—including 
United States Senators, bishops, editors, students, teachers, and 
others—have been thus far unfruitful. Particularly persistent 
agents have asked and secured individual grants of petty ra- 
tions for starving Indians, and patchwork relief of this sort; 
but with the exception of action forced by public clamor, in a 
very few particularly outrageous cases, the United States Gov- 
ernment might just exactly as well have been out of existence 
for the last twenty years, so far as any beneficial effect it has 
had upon the California Indians is concerned. To this day at 
least one thousand of the Mission Indians are in absolute desti- 
tution ; at least ten thousand Indians in California are absolutely 
without that protection which it is the very first duty oi a civil- 
ized Government to give to its wards; and there is absolutely no 
horizon of hope ior better things in the course oj routine. 

The Department has no revelation of giving to these Indians 
the first thing that ought to be given to any human being—a 
safe home—and only the most spasmodic and undigested notions 
as to the treatment even of the driiting pupil it expends so much 
money and sO much lionest efiort to “do something ior. 

this seems a hard thing to say, aud to many will seem un- 
reasonable. We have a picasant iasiilon Of deeming that our 
Government is inlailible—that 1s, till it deals witi something 
that we know soietuiinyg about. What we think oi it then, when 
Our personal experience rulls up against the remote red tape 
oi \Wasilington, we do not think tO apply in generalizations, 

Lhe peopie Of LOs Angeles who have been lor years trying to 
secure a postofiice and adequate service, in a cily which leads ali 
others of the American Union in growlli Of postoliice revenues, 
may possibly be able to conceive that the untraveled clerk may 
be as ignorant of harder things as he is of our own simpie mat- 
ters. 

“The world is getting smaller every day’’—but this shrinkage 
does not bring \Washington appreciably nearer to the Far West. 
We cannot reasonably look tor Ketorm trom the Unintormed. 
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Nothing has happened in Washington which prognosticates a 


T 


change in the immemorial policies which have marked the In- 


dian service. 


The only conceivable solution of this problem, as of all other 


problems that are arising in the American Government, 1s not 
in praying for a divine revelation to the official, but in arousing 
the individual citizen to do his duty. When public opinion de- 
dands the suppression of graft, the man is found to indict the 
crafters. 

When public opinion shall intelligently demand reform in the 
Indian service, and shall show how it may be brought about, 
the Indian service will be reiormed. And today is the day. 


‘There is no question that the psyc ological moment has come 


for the realization ot ese things. “Everything is coming our 
way; if we will arise to meet the opportunity, she is ours. An 


honest Department, a President who cares, public sentiment not 


only aroused, but becoming daily more intelligent—these are 


lt needs now organization and patient pressure. It needs a 


respons exposition of conditions as they are; it needs a com- 
mon-sense programme of how they may be remedied; and these 
rs can be done by the “pulling together’ of citizens who 
realize their respons ity in the attairs of a Republic. 
| mequoya League and its Local Council aim to assist in 
s work by showing exactly how conditions are on the In- 
! rvati § Southern California; by showing how they 
O be better and by harnessing public sentiment to the 
( 1 they s ve bettered 
lhe first thing toward educating, reforming, or uplifting any 
in being is to secure him safety and tolerable comfort in 


iterial afiairs. in other words, to give him the rights which 
ie Constitution of the United States holds to be inalienable 
to all men. Unt e Indian has a home of his own, until he can- 
not be robbed, or evicted, or killed, or kicked (simply because he 
IS an indian, an without overt transgression on his part)- 
all the Indian bureaus, and inspectors, and boarding schools, 
and day schools, and Indian tootball teams, and Indian mando- 


schools may amuse the incumbents 


in )S i vlissio1 
but will not seriously beneht the Indians. When the people who 
once owned all Calitornia can be given secure title in even a tol- 


erably worthless corner of it; when the laws can be made to 
them, not only for transgression but for safeguard 
- ve ! y seriously ope to educate and evangelize them. 
lhe frst, and, lor a iony time probably the major, work of this 


organization will be to aid the Indians of Southern California 
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in securine their material, 


ever, from the very outset such an Association can be of serious 


benefit by aiding the Indians toward self-support by their char- 
acteristic industries. TI e scl ools are te chit r some of t] 
dians to be very fair carpenters and blacksmiths, housegirls an 
handy-men; and this is all right: but there is no special gain 
either to the race - + ~wilization in makinoe . > Ner mont! 
t I t race or fo civilization in 1} 1 S20 v¢ mth 


dish-washer of a girl whose mother wou! ive made er a 


weaver that could make double that amount in basketri The 
Government itself has taken cognizance of this essential fact, 
and from trying to eradicate from the Indians everything Indian 
has at last the common sense to try to perpetuate in the Go 

ment schools the Indian handiwork. This Council of the Se 
quoya League can he of material local assistance in this matter 
It can do much to encourage the fine old crafts. and to discour- 
age the ridiculous perversion and vulgarization of them bv chro- 
mo-minded patrons who have come near to spoiling all the In 


dian arts. Natural Man is always an artist. The old-time In 


dian baskets. blankets ind other artifects are incomnar - 
artistic—and incomparablv more valuable. even in our modern 
market—than the sophisticated articles made today To Sell 
with their hideous aniline colors, their tenderfoot patterns and 
their degraded handiwork 

The Sequoya League stands for a revival of the honest old 
work, and for giving the maker of a $50 basket (for instance) 


something of the Syo profit that now goes to t 
but without raising the price 

The following have been elected officers of the Los An re] s 
Council: 

President, Right Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los An 
geles. 

1st Vice-President, Right Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los 
Angeles and Monterey. 

2nd Vice-President, Mrs. J. E. Cowles. 

Secretary, Wayland H. Smith. 

Executive Committee, Rev. C. J. K. Tones, Miss Cora Foy. 
Miss Mary B. Warren, Wayland H. Smith, Chas. F. Lummis 


1 


Other officers will be elected later. 


The larger the membership that can be built up, the mot 


} 


effectively the Council can prosecute its work. It needs funds 
for field investigations; it needs the weight of numbers to move 
the politician. 

Membership fees are S2 per annum: Life membership is $so 
Dues may be sent to Chas. F. Iummis, Los Angeles. Al! moneys 


will be credited in this mag zine 
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wt e TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 


{ 
Sat ete AORN 
pags Sar, FIeE ‘ AND OTHER HISTORIC 
Fae ° *. % 27h ~ LANOMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
eT i ae CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CAI DIRECTORS 
OFFICERS J. G. Mossin 
President, Chas. F. Lummis Henry W. O'Melveny 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. 
Secretary. Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Summer P. Hunt 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham 
812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St 


HE Summer months are those best fitted for protective 
St work upon the Missions. For six months, now, we may 

serenely count upon dry weather. There will be no rains 
to injure the old adobe while its roof is stripped for repairs. The 
Club desires to do important work before the beginning of the 
next rainy season. 

It requires money as well as good weather for this work. The 
Club is just paying out for its extensive repairs of the Mission 
of Pala; to undertake further work at the Missions of San Juan, 
Capistrano and San Fernando—where a great amount of roofing 
is in bitter need to be done—it must have funds. A great many 
members are still in arrears of their dues for 1904; prompt pay- 
ment of these will enable the Club to prosecute the necessary 
work. 

Membership (open to all) . $1 per year; life membership, $25. 

Previously acknowledged, $7,107.75. 

New Contributions— The Catholic Church, by rent of build- 
ing at San Fernando, $36; Mrs. Martha C. Mohr, Pasadena, $5; 
Thorpe Talbot, Dunedin, New Zealand, $2.10. 

$1 Each—W. C. Hanawalt, President Lordsburg College, 
Lordsburg, Cal.; Wm. D. Stephens, Los Angeles; Hon. Jarrett 
T. Richards, Santa Barbara; Albert McFarland, Mrs. Albert 
McFarland, Wayland H. Smith, Los Angeles; J. E. Haverstick, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















EARLY CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCES. 
By GEN. JOHN BIDWELL. 


10 PICO went in as governor and so remained until the Mexican war. 
Alvarado had been governor in 1841. It was now the spring of 1845. 
Pico made Los Angeles his capital. Governor Pico and the native Cal- 
ifornians, for the time being, seemed satisfied with their achievement jn expell 
ing the governor, and expressed x desire to be friendly to us, and permitted all 
to go to Sacramento with arms, ammunitions, horses and equipments. Some 
of our people retraced their steps by the coast route by which we went, and 
some of us crossed into the Mojave Desert, and then over the mountains 
through the Tejon Pass into the San Joaquin Valley. I may remark here 
that while at Los Angeles, 1 saw some gold and learned about gold mines 
that had been discovered sonie two or three years previously in the mountains 
between the Mission San lrernando and the Mojave Desert. and which were 
being worked to a limited extent by “Greasers” from New Mexico. (More 
about these mines later on.) 

At the place now known as Tejon was a large Indian village. the In- 
dians, ali or most of them, had been at the Mission, and spoke Spanish. 
Ihe country was beautiful, the vegetation most luxuriant, the landscape 
brilliant with innumerable flowers, and the air laden with their fragrance. 

lraveling along the San Joaquin Valley, we encountered vast numbers of 
wild horses. At this time and for many years freviously there had been 
tribes of Indians inhabiting the Sierra Nevada Mountains for a considerable 
distance, from the Moquelumne river on the north and extending a great 
distance toward the south. 

It was the custom of the Indians who had become great experts in riding 
wild horses, and in the use of lassos, to ravage all the ranches lying between 
the coast and the San Joaquin Valley from the bay of San Francisco to 
points south of Monterey, driving off horses by the hundreds into the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, and killing them for food. 

On this journey of ours up the San Joaquin Valley, we encountered a band 
of tame horses, nearly 100 in number and took them from the Indians who 
were driving them into the mountains. Such raids by the Indians into the 
settlements were ol trequent occurrence. In the winter of 1844 5, the first 
settlement in the San Joaquin Valley was begun by a man named Lindley, 
who was engaged to begin occupation on a grant of land made to William 
Gulnac of San José, on the east bank of the San Joaquin river. He con- 
structed a cabin on the present site of Stockton, but when we passed the 
cabin was empty. The Indians had killed him. Not long after at Sacra- 
mento; Sutter finding out what Indians had committed the murder, sent a 
force to punish them, and succeeded in breaking up their village and killing 
fifty of them. 

Frémont’s arrival in March, 1844, may be called an event of some .nterest 
He had explored in the Rocky Mountains, especially the region near Sait 
Lake in the previous year (1843). ‘ill then Salt Lake had never been cor- 
rectly laid down upon any map. Its existence was known, especially to the 
trappers of the Rocky Mountains at an early day, and the early maps, some 
at least, indicated a body of water in that region, but much larger than Salt 
Lake really was. Some of them went so far as to show two great rivers, 
one from the south end, running southwesterly, and one from the north end 
running northwesterly into the Pacific ocean. Such maps were consulted by 
me before starting for California in 1841, and friends advised me to bring 














ircumterence, 


tell. I told Frémont of the 








big trees I had seen in the Sierra Nevadas. I was the first white 











the mamn trees ( ia Gigantea. 

In the spring of 1844 Sutter sent me across the coast range m untains and 
up on Cache Creek to explore for lumbering regions. Sutter needed lumber 
for ou WI d S d was every year growl ind hence he 
was making every ssil é t to find a place here he could get the best 
and che y. It was his fav e idea to find nbet region on the 
Sacramento i vers, or some t ry where umber c 1 be 
ht dow I this purpose 

In t winter 843-4 sé his men I Dp e Sacramento river, 

what now 5S t nd they « g s and put 
them in e! the « rprise fail s few of his logs reached his 
Fort at S nto. 

\ly trip to t ( tang Mout ns 1 
rain storm ove t dw ttempted to ascend Cac 
tim 1 the stream not suitable to floot lumber n 

Under I r tration in 1845 e § t 
n iralized citizens w I y but t e ext 
even were many rumors that under the influence of J 
the commander ( military forces eff 











was by no means 1m! for there were too 1 y Americans already here 
for the weak govei ' this distant Mex 1 province, 10 make any 

I te the number of Americans in Califort t the time to be not 
less 1 250, scattered g the coast fi 5 to San D », and 
1 the cI Va 

Sutter leoy lye c of re a dquart s, thus it was. 
when any run ‘ | of ¢ ence, < t n attack to expt 
Americans, the points the 1 f San Francisc2 Bay, and 
is far sout s Moi ‘luding San José and intervening ranches, and 





ioreigner;rs., 





After being at Sutte t for a week, or two or three, some times par- 
tially organizii d some extent drilling; consulting for the common 
safety, and the of no action upon the part of Castro, or any attempt 
to dis them, they would quietly disperse and return to the places where 











they Ot » Sutter's Fort on occasions would be 
kept 1 profou ds 1 e Mex n < t 

\ ee } f ( \J ] } 

\ fte é ! d t 1 10V Mic rena, which hap- 
pened to be coi t with political di I down in Mexico which 
had dethr d t I I vers there and I into exist ce 
administration of aff peace numission \ sent by Mexico to 
gate and reconcile t troubles here, and harmoni vith Mexico. ‘The com- 





mission was re-enforced with the name of Cast who had come 
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mn came with 


from Mexico on a similar mission of peace hi mmissi 


José Cast1 far as Sutter’s Fort. So jealous was Castr f Sutter and Cas 
tillero that it was almost impossible for those two to have private conference. 
The commissioner, however, managed to say to Sutter that he approved his 


nd of his loyalty to the Mex: 





action in going to support of Miche 





can government, and counsele political disturbances might 
arise, always to be loyal to the \ lic. He was very kindly dis 





posed to Sutter for h the Americans and others, 


Governor Micheltorena 





who joined with him and went to 

There was some talk at that time, (in the fall of 1845), that the Mexican 
Government ild purchase Sutter’s Fort and pay $50,000 for it. Castillero 
and Castro came to Sutter’s Fort by wa 1ere they had been to 


visit Genet Vallejo, traveling, of cou seback, as it was the only 





mode of traveling in those days, and escort of twelve or fifteen 
soldiers. When they left they went by way of the San Joaquin Valley to 
San José, Sutter and myself accompanying them for several miels. In two 


or three weeks time we heard that the mine, now New Almaden, was dis 


covered to contain quicksilver by Castillero, and a company was formed 
to take possession and work it. It had been known for many years but no 
one, until Castillero saw it, 1 ligent enough to know what it was 

he In s painted their fac ith it by rul g their hands on the 
rocks, which became covered, by exposure to air, with vermilion. Men fre- 
quently took heavy pieces of cinnabar and tried to smelt them in the black 
smith shop, and they thought the mine to be worthless 


other, in making set- 





The year 1845 was marked by more activity than any 
tlements of grants of land, which had been given in that and in previous 
years. 

In 1844 there were no settlements in Colusa County. In 1845 a grant of 
two leagues was made where the town of Colusa now is, and there was no 
house built until 1846 and that was built for Thomas O. Larkin by John H 
Williams. I think it was in the fall of 184¢ [ know Williams was there 

f 


in the summer of 1847, and when I visited the place and found him with 


a cat and horse on the grant, he had done some cultivating, notably a fine 
garden, abounding in watermelons of the Black Spanish variety; these I 
vividly remember. 

This year, 1845, was memorable by reason of the coming from Oregon of 


a company of immigrants, of whom J. W. Marshall was one, he being the 
discoverer of gold on the American river in 1848, which event turned the 


world upside d Other immigrants came about the same time to California 


across the plains 

Frémont also returned to California late in the fall of the year. He had 
divided his exploring party, sending the greater part to find a way into Cali- 
fornia through a pass which he imagined to exist a hundred miles or so to 
the south, and coming himself with the remainder, eight or ten, including 
the famous Kit Carson, across the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and arriving 
in the Sacramento Valley and camping on the American River near Sutter’s 
Fort. 

Sutter was absent at San Francisco Bay. I was in charge of the Fort. 


My first notice of Frémont’s coming was by himself and Kit Carson dashing 


up to the Fort. I of course treated them with all possible courtesy, but their 
demands I was unable to meet. They wanted sixteen pack mules and several 


saddle-horses to go to meet that part of their company which had been sent 


to come over the Sierra Nevada Mountains throu the gorge supposed to 





be in the far south. They wanted also the use of the blacksmith shop to 
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shoe their animals, as well as a supply of provisi Mules, Sutter had not; 
, r 


1 1 
4 t , 


the use of the blacksmith shop, Frémont was welcome to, » had no 
coal; provisions, such as we had, | offered to furnish him. Captain Frémont 
became reticent, and with Kit Carson arose and left without ceremony, making 
the remark as he left the Fort—it was told me soon after by one who heard 
it—that I was unwilling to accommodate him. This greatly pained me, for 
I knew that Sutte: ild wish everything possible done for Frémont, and I 


hastened to the camp on the American River, to make every possible apology 

| y | I 3 
and explanation. He said with great dignity that he was an officer of one 
Government and Sutter an officer of another Government, between which 


difficulties were existing: in other words, that Sutter, being a Mexican 
Mexican Government, and that I was merely 





officer, sympathized witl 
complying with Sutter's wishes in not furnishing him what he required; “for,” 
said he, “when I came in 1844, Sutter sent immediately and brought me 
fifty or sixty mules and furnished me all the supplies I required.” 

[his compelled me to explain that Sutter had few or no mules at the time 
of his first coming, but it so happened that a man chanced to be passing who 
had about a hundred mules and Sutter was able to buy them from the owner 


and pay for them, whcreas he had not been able to get returns from Frémont’s 


drafts to reimburse him, and that no one here or anywhere near had mules. 
Also that Suiter was much more depressed and circumscribed in his circum 
stances, owing to vast debts which he had not been able to meet, than he was 
on Frémont’s first arrival in 1844. 

Frémont, however, remained to see Sutter when he returned, which would 
be in about a week’s time. 
Sutter was unable to do more than I had promised, but wished to console 
Frémont in every possible way, so invited him to dinner with him at the 


1ont’s camp and accompanied him and Kit Carson 





Fort; in fact he went to Fr 
to the Fort, having previously arranged that when he drew near with Frémont, 
all the old cannon, about forty in number, should be fired, and give him a 
grand salute. The guns were fired sure enough, dangerous, old, rusty people 
as they were and made a terrific noise, and Frémont had the full benefit, for a 
large gun in front of him blew off his hat and I think came very near taking 
off his head. I presided at the dinner table 

Frémont decided to go to San Francisco Bay and get an outfit there. Sutter 
sent him down in his launch from Sacramento, that being the only way except 
long way round on horseback, and swimming the streams, all of which 
were swollen in the winter and springtime. Provisions, when there were any 








a 





furnisiied, were such as the launch usually carried. The sailors were Indians, 
Lut the Captain was white, or Kanaka. It took a week or two to reach the 
3ay while the wind was contrary, but no matter how long the passage was 
the price was uniformly $5.00. There was no charge for provisions, but the 


passengers furnished their own bedding. 

Frémont had a free pass. When he reached the Bay he found it impossibl« 
to get mules or anything, and he ordered the vessel, with eight men, im- 
mediately back to Sacramento. Frémont’s party got out of provisions, but 
staid as near where Frémont had told them as possible, and got provisions 
from the Indians. ‘They staid as long as they could, but when the provisions 
gave out they went to the San Joaquin Valley and there found the others, 
and his exploring party was again united. 

The Indians’ provision was a kind of meal. The men were fond of it 
It was rich, pleasant, and spicy to the taste. The calls upon the Indians 
being urgent, caused them to become rather careless in grinding the afore 
said meal, and Frémont’s men discovered legs, wings, and heads o 
hoppers in it. The meal s simply grasshoppers pounded and pulverized 
in the usual way. Their fondness for the meal from that time rapidly waned, 
yut not before some had become quite sleek and fat 
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{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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OF this last writing the Southwest Society hopes to round 
out six months of age with 105 members—and has some 
reason for this expectation. 
Since last month the following new members have been 
added: 


The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Dr. E. C. Buell, Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. O. Koepfli, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hon. Jarrett T. Richards, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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Wayland H. Smith, Los Angeles, Cal 

Don Rosendo Uruchurtu, Los Angeles, Cal 
Miss Luisa Villa, Los Angeles, Cal 
Miss Rosa Villa, Los Angeles, Cal 
George E. Crothers, San Francisco, ( 
C. J. R. Carson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Zoeth S. Eldredge, San Francisco, Cal 


Schoolmasters’ Club of Southern California. 


1 
t 


During the past month, also, the work of the Society, particu 
larly with reference to the folk-songs, was presented to a hand- 
some audience at San Jose, under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Club of that city. 

A two days’ campaign at Riverside resulted in securing forty 
six new and very interesting records of Indian songs. The 
] 


Society now has over three hundred records, including twenty 


two different Indian languages, besides the Spanish. 


A free lecture, under the auspices of t 


1 
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1e Society will be given 
Thursday evening, June 2, at Unity Church, Los Angeles, by Dr 
F. M. Palmer. This lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides 
of the Palmer collection (made by the lecturer) which is, without 
question, the most important and the most valuable archacolog 
ical collection of any American localits Cl xe in the world. 

The preliminary work of the Southwest Museum is progress- 
ing rapidly and most encouragingly. There is almost universal 
public recognition of the need of a great free, public museum in 
this city, for the retention and safe-keeping of collections which 
will otherwise leak away from Southern California. Given such 
aA museum, it will be easy to keep here an exhibit of art, arch- 
eology, and historic objects which will be of great value to our 
citizens and an added attraction to our visitors. 

One of the matters now being pushed by the Southwest Society 
is to secure and preserve here a complete photographic record of 


California and the Southwest: as the region is today, and, of 


course, going back as far as possible. The value of such pictorial 
archives need not be dwelt upon. If we could have full photo 
graphs of the men and the historic scenes and events of Wash- 
ington’s time, or even of Tackson’s time, the greatest museums 


of the world would pay any price that was asked. What is 
ami ia oO day in 1e Sou west will, in fift y vears trom today. 
f liar to d the Sout} t 1] f f tod 

be history. The advantage that modern history mav have is in 


the possibility of photographic record Buildings, men, land 
scapes, city views, costumes—all these things are of a scientific 
value we seldom pause to realize until it is too late to record 
them. ‘Today the magic lens is almost as common as the tele 


phone. Tens of thousands of people are makine photographs: 
thousands of them are making photoeraphs that are worthy to be 
added to the archives. The Southwest Society intends to make 
1 feature of its museum such 2 universal photo rrapl ic record of 


the million square miles within its scope 


e 
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All characteristic photographs of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, particularly, are desired, though adequate collections 
from other regions will be welcomed. 

Many thousand dollars’ worth of such volumes of photographs 
are already pledged, and the official invitation is hereby made 
public to all artists, whether amateur or professional, who have 
interesting negatives, to make them a permanent part of these 
archives. The Society will receive collections either in blue 
prints, velox or platino, to be bound flat, of not less than fifty 
prints, one to a sheet, to bear on the binding the name of the 
artist and donor. Smaller collections will be received, but will 
have to be lumped together to make volumes of suitable size. 

\ll persons owning such negatives are earnestly requested to 
contribute to this museum bound volumes of prints, according 


to standard specifications, given below \lmost everyone who 
has ever handled a camera feels a pardonable pride in the re- 
sults. Almost every such artist, upon reflection, will be glad to 


make his or her handiwork a part of the permanent records. It 
is believed that this department of the museum can be made a 
very import int one, Such a collection has never been, so far as 
bevond 


+}, ; 


is known, undertaken, and the historical value of it is 
cavil. 

To secure uniformity in what will become a large library, the 
following standards have been adopted by the Art Committee of 
the Southwest Society, Archaeological Institute of America 


Specifications. 


All prints must be on flat paper, unmounted and with a liberal 
margin—this margin to be one inch wider on the left hand side, 
for the purpose of binding. 

The prints may be velox, platino or blue prints. 

All negatives 5x7, 5x8, or 6'4x8™% must be printed on sheets 
oxtt. All negatives 4x5 and smaller must be printed on sheets 
64x84. All negatives 8x1o must be printed on paper IIxT4. 

In all cases there should be only one print to the sheet. 

The title of the picture should be typewritten under each print 
with special care not to have the text run into the binding 
margin, but to keep it within the side-lines of the print. In case 
the donor cannot thus affix the titles to his pictures, the South 
west Society will do it, upon being supplied with the necessary 
titles by catalogue, referring to numbers lightly written with 
pencil on the back of each print 

To secure uniformity in binding, the Society suggests that 
each volume be put in its hands for binding 

A printed title page may be supplied for the volume, upon 
consultation with the Art Committee. 

The back title of each volume will recite the nature of the col- 
lection and the name of the artist and donor 

Any further information can be obtained by application to 
Mr. Lummis 


During May the Society scored a very important achievement 
for the Southwest Museum. 
Some sixteen years ago the first Southern California archzeo 
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logical collection made by Dr. Palmer, the forerunner of the fam- 
ous “Palmer Collection” now in the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, was purchased by a dealer in this city. A few days 
ago it came upon the market and was about to be acquired by an 
individual, for commercial purposes—which would have inevit- 
ably meant its loss to California. Through the quick wit and 
generous action of Mr. J. C. R. Carson, an option was secured for 
the Society just in time; and on the 25th of May the Society pur- 
chased this collection at about 25 per cent of its market value. 

The Society has no funds for such purposes and the purchase 
was made possible hv the generosity of a member of the Society. 
who advanced $350. A special fund will have to be raised by 
subscription to cover this outlay and reimburse the generous 
guarantor. 3ut this should be easy work. 

Next to the “Palmer Collection,” this is probably the most 
important aggregation of prehistoric Southern California arti- 
fects anywhere in existence; and, in connection with the Palmer 
Collection, it covers the field with a thoroughness no museum 
can rival as to any locality in any part of the world. 

There is also need of a special fund for cases for the exhibition 
of the collections already owned by the Society. Such things 
should not be boxed and stored, but should be where they can be 
seen and studied by the public. The Society will engage to find 
a place for such exhibition, is public-spirited ctizens will supply 
the funds for safe exhibition cases. 

The Council of the Archzological Institute of America met in 
New York May 12th to 14th. It granted a charter to the South- 
west Society, and a telegram from this Society, read at the open- 
ing of the Council, was received “with hearty applause.” 

Further than that, the Council very generously acceded to the 
requests made by this Society—many of them quite outside the 
ordinary habit of affiliated societies. It is officially stated that 
no other affiliated society under the Institute has ever begun to 
accomplish so much in the same length of time as the Southwest 
Society has accomplished in the first five months of its existence ; 
and the Council of the Institute sends officially its hearty con- 
gratulations on the achievement thus far, and its cordial good 
wishes for the success of the Society’s further plans. 

In addition to Prof. Stanley (whom the Institute will, as al- 
ready announced, send out this summer to assist the Southwest 
Society in the transcription of the folk-songs it has recorded), the 
Institute voted, at the request of this Society, that the Institute 
engage also Mr. Arthur Farwell to supplement the same work. 
Mr. Farwell is the snlendid voung genius who is doing such ex- 
traordinarily competent work for the upbuilding of a real Amer- 
ican music. He will spend three months in Los Angeles, in col- 
laboration with the Southwest Society on these folk-songs. 

With reference to the pledged Southwest Museum, it can be 
stated (though there are reasons for not giviny particulars at 
present) that, besides many other pledges of gifts, loans and be- 
quests—the costliest archeological collection in California has 
been pledged to be loaned to this Museum, as soon as it can be 
provided proper quarters. 

Cras. F. Lumais. 
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T WAS all very well for illiterate peasants and cockneys 
to mutilate the place names of Old England, that was 
about the wit that might have been expected of them, and 































certainly they Did their Share. 
No others in the world are such hopeless stumblers and mum- 
blers of unknown words as the English-speaking people. The 


French, Spanish, German and Italian have hard struggles, indeed, ' 
with a foreign tongue; but never in their wildest moments do ' 


they compass such hideously clumsy, stupid and unmusical com- 


binations. The proverbial terrible examples like Chumley (Chol- ; 
mondeley), Tolliver (Tagliaferro), Rotten Row (Route d’Roi), : 
those are held up as exceptional. Perhaps they are, in badness; i 


but they are a type of what is almost universal—the corruption 
of all proper names in England, except those of a simplicity too 
great to be blundered over. It is a habit of illiteracy and vulgar- 
ity which may well be pardoned in the Middle Ages—but should 
be left with them. 

In this day and generation, people that think anything of them- 


6 ee 


selves ought to be able to learn to pronounce correctly any name 


they have to use. They have not done it, and they don’t, as a 
rule, seem to try. 

Whatever hope there may be to bring repentance to sinners 
in general, it certainly does not seem too much to believe that a ' 
campaign oi reasonable intelligence in California ougiit to win. 
\s we brag of the superior education and intellectuality of our 
population, present and progressive, it should certainly be easy 
to bring about the habit of speaking California names correctly. 
At any rate it is worth trying. 

lf the people of Los Angeles are not ashamed to let muffin- 
mouthed persons perambulate among them calling the town Loss 
An-gie-lees, then they ought to be. If they haven't pride enough 
to correct these bunglers and bogglers, they ought to have. 

Would they sit still and let the tenderfeet call it “Califunera!” or 
“Calafunnier” or some equivalent thing which is quite as musical 
and no more ignorant than a soft g in Los Angeles? Los does 
not spell Loss; it spells Loce. Angeles is pronounced An-hel-es. 
That is, this is not precise, but is as near as the sound can be 
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represented by English letters. The absolutely correct Spanish 
is a little difficult to get; but almost any pronounciation is harm- 
less so that the long o sound is given in Los and the hard g or h 
in Angeles. 

Men and brethren (and also sistren), let’s stand for it. Let us 
look with sneerness on the Soft G people. They can never be 
adequate angels until they repent them of their slobbery speech. 

In the old days, when Boston had horsecars and culture down 
to the ground, the historic New York lady mounted upon one 
of these chariots and said to the driver: “Take me to the Boston 
Mu-se-um”. To which this proper patriot replied: “I am sorry 
I cannot do so, madame, but I will very gladly take you to the 

Soston Mu-se-um.” Let us hope that Los Angeles may aim to 
equal the culture of the Boston Jehu. 


iain But the pronouncing aright of California names is only 
OUR GOOD a part of the duty. There needs to be a present crusade 
NAME. for the preservation of our historical names from 

oblivion. , 

It is not so much the lactifluous tenderfoot who is our danger 
in this case, but the wax-witted Philistines of the Post Office 
Department and the railroads; two Boeotian despots that have 
a great deal to do with place names, and who have committeed 
some of the most cold-blooded murders known to etymology. 

It is never too late to remedy these atrocities, and now that the 
population of California is larger and more learned than it used 
to be. it is time to begin to remedy past abuses and to prevent 
furt:.:° Philistinism. 

A few years ago some germea-minded official in the Post 
Office Department laid violent hands upon many of the names 
of California towns—Spanish names, historic names and pretty 
names; but when this thumb-fingered person got through with 
them they were a warning to the blind; and doubtless to scholars 
the wide world over they stand as an example of the illiteracy of 
California; which is unjust. We have people, indeed, who knew 
no better, in naming a beautiful place La Joya (the jewel) than 
to spell it La Jolla, which doesn’t mean anything on earth except 
that its god-parents were ignoramuses. 

But that is an extraordinary case. 

What the Post Office genius did was to run two words to- 
gether; as for instance: Dos Palos which he made into Dospalos. 
Del Mar similarly suffered at his unrighteous hands, and so did 
many other towns; and so far as known, these small populations 
were too careless or too lazy to resent the outrage. Fortunately 
San Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco were too big for this 


telescoper to meddle with. 
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Even this is perhaps less criminal than the action of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad in cutting off the distinctive word from San 
Fernando and San Lorenzo and making them Fernando and 
Lorenzo. 

But the worst of all these sins of them that— 

“Pluck the eyes of sentiment, 

And dock the tail of rhyme, 

And crack the voice of melody 
And break the legs of time” 


} 


was in the case of the beautiful little California city, named for 
the “Seraphic Doctor” San Buenaventura ,which emerges from 
the sausage machine of their mentality as Ventura. 

Now these are not trifles. Brutal ignorance is never a trifle; 
shallow disrespect for history is never a trifle. If a California 
town isr.’t worth a good name, | don’t know what is. Most Cali- 
fornia towns have good names, if their christening is let alone; 
and we should see to it that they are let alone, and that those 
which have been robbed of their birth-right shall have restitu- 
tion made to them. It is not hard to do. As soon as the public 
stops to think of the matter and realizes the case, and makes 
fun of the word-robbers, we shall get back the thing that belongs. 
It simply needs the arousing of public sentiment and public pride. 
We don’t care to be ticketed as a state of illiterates. 

The Women’s Clubs, which are doing so much for thought, 
might well throw their weight in behalf of safe-guarding our 
California names; and certainly the state patriotic orders of 
Native Sons and Native Daughters should take up actively a 
question which so rightly concerns them. 

Petitions are already being forwarded to the Secretary 
of War, asking that he restore to the barracks at Mon- RESTORE 
terey the historic name of Presidio of Monterey. THEM. 

This was the first military establishment in California; founded 

by the first land expedition and known to the whole civilized 
world for three-quarters of a century as the Presidio of Monterey. 
[t is only in the later lazy, short-cut days that this distinctive 
word has been lost. It should be replaced, and all Californians 
who are interested in the preservation of landmarks and of his- 
torical things, should exert their influence therefor. 

Let us whittle a very sharp stick of ridicule for that unlicked 
attitude of mind which mumbles “San Berdoo” for San Ber- 
nardino, and the like idiot amputations. Let us frown upon that 
unwashed spirit which calls the noblest peaks in Southern Cali- 
fornia such names as “Old Baldy” and “Grayback”, and stand for 
the historic and honorable and musical titles, respectively, of 


Mt. San Antonio and Mt. San Bernardino. Let us haul up with 
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a round turn the misguided who prattle about “Santa Fee”. Let 
us cultivate as much breeding in place names as we insist on in 
grammar. The “hain’t got none” stage of culture ought to have 
passed in California. 


And while we are about it, let us file in our archives, 


SINNING : : sh 
AGAINST after a moment’s sober thought, our truthful opinion 
HUMOR. about people who inflict upon a gentle flower the tangle- 

foot name of some German botanist. One would think that 


most of the wild flowers of America had been Made in Germany, 
to judge by their scientific names. It is a nice thing to honor 
science; but the flowers are quite as respectable; and in spite of 
our modesty we must admit that our own feelings are entitled to 
some consideration. Man indeed “cometh up as a flower,” but 
as a rule he couldn't spell the name of his god-father. Only an 
impenetrability like that which has been attributed to certain in- 
sular ancestors, could ever have countenanced the shrieking ab- 
surdity of calling some delicate blossom “Smithea” or “Brownei,” 
or “Snigglefritzia” and al] that ghastly category. And if Cali- 
iornians don’t rally now to the relief of their state flower, their 
descendants will some day do it for them—with mental reserva- 
tions that would not be flattering to the present day. 

Dr. Eschscholtz was an admirable botanist and a worthy man, 
and several very fine organizations would suffer a momentary 
hardship if his name were removed from the list of flowers; but 
if ever there was a crime against common sense, humor and sen- 
timeut, and against a flower which has done nothing to deserve 
such a fate, it was in calling the “California poppy” Eschscholtzia. 
“California poppy” is, of course, one of the careless, popular mis- 
nomers, for it isn’t a poppy. But this is a venial sin, in plain 
Anglo-Saxon; it is a thousand times better to call it thus than by 
the Teutonic jaw-ge-breaker. Anything, in fact, is better. The 
name, “copa de oro,” while Spanish in form, is in fact carpenter 
Spanish, made for the occasion and not indigenous as the apt 
Spanish names were. So far as | can discover, it is a term made 
up by American smatterers in Spanish. The real California name 








of the flower is more poetic, more descriptive, and more musical. 


‘ 


There are many “cups of gold” among the California flowers, but 
this is characteristic—Dormidera, the sleeper, from its familiar 
habit of closing at sundown. For history, for euphony and for 
scientific aptness this is the preferable name of all. Sut as I re- 
marked before, anything is better than Eschscholtzia. Let us 
take that serial curio respectfully but firmly by the back of the 
neck, lead it to the door of our vocabulary and kick it forever 


forth. 
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For the first time in modern history, yellow men are —_ 
“licking” white men—partly in war, and quite as effect- YELLOW 
ively in the Press Bureau. ‘The Japanese have not gone 
to school to us for nothing, in either department. They have 
learned not only our arts of killing—and improved on them so 
far beyond our wildest strenuosity that Gen. Miles with his 
Scythian war-chariots, or even Dewey behind his guns—is as a 
primordial babe, beside the little Mongolian devil-man—but they 
have caught up with us in the wisdom of editing your own news. 

Of course the game is young as yet. Some of us still remem- 
ber a certain unpleasantness known to history as the Battle of 
Bull Run. The year that followed it—followed it. But those 
laughed best who laughed last. Appomattox was much the more 
enduring smile. 

There are still some people who think—the same being You 
and T; of course the Fellow Next Door couldn't think if he tried 
And to those that ever thought, there is something sobering in 
the present status. Like good Caucasians we have always felt 
able to whip five Mongolians apiece. And to see the tables 
turned—to see “Chinks” outgeneraling, out-maneuvering and 
actually outfighting even those Caucasians whom we disregard 
—that has jarred them that are not immobile in their conceit. 
Those who never think are satisfied—‘it’s only them Russians.” 
But so also it is only the first prentice hand of the Orientals. 
Japan is “trying it on” with Russia; but her awakened ambition 
aims at the two great nations, England and the United States 
Russia has a little land Japan can use; but we and the Island 
are practical monopolists of the commerce which is what Japan 
is after—unless she is a fool. And she doesn't look to be. 

Almost all his conscious life, the Lion has fought for Univer- 
sal Humanitv. He loves heathens. Thev are as good as we. 
But—we can’t Mix. There is no end of sand in our respective 
sugar—but this is a country which for all its lapses does stand 
for the ethics of which a Carpenter of Nazareth is the foremost 
exponent. This is a land which loves music and respects woman- 








hood. Russia is behind us, but in the same procession. Japan 
has no ear for the “concord of sweet sounds’’—and it has no Wo- 
men. In place of them, it has Females. No ethnologist will 
mistake or misunderstand this distinction. No real student dares 
say to another people, “I am holier than thou.” The Japanese 
are of the earlier development of all humanity. But it is a ques- 
tion of mixing. No sane person will dream that we, who think 
as we think, can cast our permanent sympathy with a people 


who despise what we have adopted as our social religion. The 
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Japanese are thus far Better Killers; but even the illiterate know 
that the Russians are all the time better husbands, fathers, 
brothers and sons. 

The world, indeed, “Grows Smaller every day.” Which 
Know, iS Only another way of saying that it is Growing Larger 
—for the shrinkage of distance means the increase of 
understanding; and as we Go we Know: and as we come to 
know one another, we learn ourselves. Easy transit has done 
harm enough to our ease, but much good to our tolerance. 


There are individuals, however, who do not “grow smaller 
every day”—and for the best reason in the world. They can’t. 
They “got there before they started.” Castaway in the geo- 
graphic center of a mustard-seed, their minds would be lone- 
some there as a California flea thrown out to swim in the mid- 
Pac’fic. As for their hearts—they would be Inquisitors today, 
if they had the courage. 

There is not a modern “heresy trial” which is not in the spirit 
of Torquemada. It is quite as cruel—if much more cowardly. 
Also quite as exempt of the sense of humor. If God didn’t Love 
a Joke, there wouldn’t be so many persons anxious to Take Care 
of Him—to remedy His mistakes, and push Him off the bench 
of Judgment. It is only people who never have learned God’s 
Gift of Laughter that rush in to “Deferid the Bible” from those 
who study it: that delimit and handcuff the Infinite; and that give 
eternal point to Byron’s: 

“Christians have burnt each other. quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did.” 

The Bible needs no “defense”’—and if it did, we wouldn’t 
“Send a Boy.” No one that can read the Book as it was written 
(in Hebrew and Greek) ever thought to Save it—the most ex- 
quisite impudence ever invented by man. The ungodliest scholar 
that ever pondered that wonderful book respects it more than 
any man can respect it who thinks it needs reinforcements from 
his tumble-bug mind. 

One of the ways in which the world is growing smaller was 
emphasized by the meeting in Los Angeles, last month, of the 
Methodist General Conference. From all over the world, a thou- 
sand delegate disciples of John Wesley (along with a few who 
pass as such) met in a city John Wesley never heard of, in num- 
bers he never dreamed of. It was a wonderful thing. Speaking 
entirely as a student, apart from ecclesiastics, such a foregather- 
ing of international adherents of a creed, such a tangible proof 
of the vitality of an Ism, was a notable historic event. 

But it is no less notable to the student that in such a gather- 
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ing in the year 1904, there were still a few persons swift to rush 
to the assistance of the Almighty—and incidentally, to swat the 
Other Fellow on the way. They did not Run the Meeting; but 
they proved that a good many General Conferences will have to 
roll around before the spirit of the Master shall be unanimous 
even in church. Christ was neither a bigot nor a fool. Honest 
men have doubted his godhead ; but no man, honest or dishonest, 
ever deemed him capable of the cruel follies so often perpetrated 
in His name. 

The Lion holds no brief for any creed. All his blood and her- 
edity are Methodist; but even Methodists admit that God Was 
Here even before John Wesley. It doesn’t matter half so much 
What a man Believes as How Hard he Believes it. The most 
orthodox formula is worthless if it's only an overcoat—to be 
dropped in the hot hours. Any faith that gets into a man’s bones 
—that colors his daily life and turns him to Act White—that is 
a good faith for him. It was a pretty fair authority that gave 


the official verdict which has been approved ever since by the 





common-sense of those that have any—“By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Not by their profession, not by the gardener’s tag 
—but by What they Bear. A tree that fruits cholera-morbus 


apples which never ripen, is no better because of a florist’s label 
“Seckel Pear.” 
lt was rather pititul that in such a gathering of the next-most- 


iii ae 


numerous Christian Church in the United States there were men 
whose employment of their privilege on the program was to 
blackguard the Cliristian Church that is most numerous, It is 
more pitiful that these belated mental troglodytes were not de- 
ported from the platform. Aside from their contempt of Christ’s 
mandate as to charity; aside from the brutal historical ignorance 
of them—their blindness to humor recalls ‘om Corwin’s cynical 


advice. Ile had just encountered a jury of their kind; and to a 


oN ee Ee ee, ee 


young lawyer who asked him how to succceed, he growled: “Be 
solemn, sir! Be solemn as an ass!” 


One gentleman—it need not be said that he is a missionary to 


> 
“convert” a certain country (whose language he cannot speak) 


t 


| to another—one gentleman told us that 


from one Christian creed 
the church whose members he is trying to alienate “is the big- 
gest fraud on earth.” A man who had respect either to Humor, 
to God or to Human Nature would have refrained. The church 
of this one missionary has eighteen million communicants in the 
world; the church he attacked has two hundred and thirty mil- 
lions. Either Providence and Mankind are “Easy Marks,” or 


this lone zealot is one. He reminds one of the fabulous Quaker: 


~UM 
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“All the world’s queer but me and thee, Ruth—and sometimes 
[ think thee’s a little queer.” 

It’s about time to inter these medieval corpses. The Sun Do 
Move. It has moved immeasurably past the Dark Ages. Once, 
even the wise sat in the darkness of intolerance. But today 
these “survivals” (as the scientist would say) are only those who 
have never discovered the age in which they live. The civiliza- 
tion of today has many faults and weaknesses; but the finest 
thing in it is the spread of Tolerance. 


Again the sarcasm of events gives the laugh to our modern 
folly of the great battle-ship. This time the joke is the “Hat- 
suse”—as tremendous a floating coffin as any in the Japanese 
navy. Cost, six million dollars; crew, 900 men; met, a $500 
mine; saved, 300 souls—and “not a bean” of the six million dol- 
lars. Will some High School boy kindly ransack the records, 
and tell us how many decades—or generations—or centuries—it 
has been since the world has seen a naval battle in which the 
enemy killed 600 men? But in the latest example of “a fool’s 
way to settle a quarrel,” twice within eight weeks the warship 
has killed more of its own than the enemy has killed in the whole 
war. 

Meantime, why does the United States doze and dawdle. We 
are spending only 80 million dollars a year on iron-clad grave- 
yards. Let’s double it. As Mr. Malthus observed, the only way 
to keep from over-population is to Thin ’Em Out—and the mod- 
ern warship seems to be the most effective Thinner yet devised. 


Cuas. F. LuMMIs. 
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ben Gold Thwaites has a reputation of 
wae which any man might be proud, as editor of 
\merican historical sources It seems to be 
time to warn him to nurse it. 

The temptations of the present day (undoubtedly far les 
of his professional interest, in the case of a man like 


from the pecuniary 


side than from the side 
Dr. Thwaites) have precipitat d him upen a mad career of rapid-fire book- 


naking, which cannot but end disastrously unless he puts on the brakes 


Not only for himself, not only for History, whose valuable servant he is 
to such Americans as lean upon his work 





Dr. Thwaite yes methine 
No man can Gallop through history; and the clat 
1, 


ter of Dr. Thwaites’s historical 


hoofs, through the press of the last year or two, has become an unmistakable 
quadrupedante putrem 

His latest volume—that is, the latest I have seen (for, like the small boy 
se family was rather noted for increase, and who was 


of the proverb, W 
inger: “Well, my littl man, how many brothers and 


asked by a gen 


N 





“Well, Mister, I haven't been home since yesterday”) 


sisters have vou? 
n shows something of this 


A Brief History of Rocky Mountain FE-xplorati 
gait. 

We would rather 
slaughter of the Aztecs” 
Spaniards in Mexico first received w 
Niza, of certain powerful semi-civilized tribes dwelling some six 
the Aztecs.” The bringing of Guzman “into New 
‘abeza de Vaca into New Mexico 
ago); the founding of 


read in someone’s else books of Cortez’s “frightful 
(p. 3). “It was about the year 1530 when the 
rd, through an itinerant monk, Marcos 


de hundred 


miles north of the capital of 
Mexico and beyond”; the fetching of (¢ 
(which Bandelier absolutely exploded fifteen years 
Santa Fe “near the close of the 16th century”—and so on. 

the whole initial picture of the Spanish explorations 
must doubtless have been drawn by some youthful 
Thwaites 


These things—in fact, 
in our part of America 
assistant, and certainly should not have been “passed” by D 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Vanished Empire, A Tale of the Mound-Builders, by Waldo H. Dunn, 


means well; unhappily, it is a case of one who “couldn't play on it.” Its 
both in literature and in science, is really pathetic rhe theme 


incompetency, 
theme of this 


is one of the most fascinating that ever engaged a writer, but a 
sort requires something more than haste and a bad pen—and a sewing-society 
or girl-graduate style. The book is not worth the space for detailed criti- 
cism; it is a tissue of amateur writing and scientific absu 


Robt. Clarke Co., Cincinnati; $1.50. 
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A CATHOLIC- Required to select that “religious book” published within the last 
MINDED five years which is on the whole the most notable and likely to 
JEW. interest and profit the greatest number of readers, I should name 
without hesitation Harris Weinstock’s Jesus the Jew. The bare fact that a 
book of this character, by an unknown author, and without spectacular adver 
tising, should run through seven editions within two years is sufficiently 
remarkable. It is no less surprising that a book made up of addresses 
delivered by an earnest and sincere Jew t Jewish congregation should be 
so broadly catholic that, for example, a leading Congregational clergyman 


(as I learned from himself) should have bought more than a dozen ccpies to 
give to his friends. Most unexpected of all, perhaps, is it to find that this 
sane, tolerant and searching discussion of questions on which, for almost two 
thousand years, disagreement has habitually meant martyrdom in some form 
for the man in the minority, should come, not from a member of the literary 
caste nor from one trained to a “learned profession,” but from a merchant— 
the active head of a large business which he has built up from small begin 
nings. Yet it is likely that very many more people in San Francisco and 
Sacramento know H. Weinstock, of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., than have ever 
heard of Harris Weinstock, author of Jesus the Jew 

There is hardly a page which does not contain something worth quoting. 
I must be content with the following characteristic passage: 

Let the Christian, in accordance with the dictates of his conscience, 
continue to preach Jesus as “The Divine man who lived humanly,” 
and let the Jew learn to look upon him as “The human Man who lived 
Divinely.” 

Jesus, instead of being the dividing-line between Jew and Christian, 
shall thus become the connecting link between the divine mother 
religion, Judaism, and her noble daughter, Christi j 

May Jews and Christians learn to love their 
selves, and by example as well as by precept become nations of 
priests and a blessing to humanity. 

In this spirit alone can the Christian follow in the footsteps of his 
master, Jesus. In this spirit alone cen the Jew follow the teachings 
of his gentle and kindly religion. In this spirit alone can Jew and 
Christian hope to be of service to each other and to the human family. 





as them 





} } 


seminary—which does not look 





If ever I endow a chair in a theologic t 

probable at this writing—I shall name this as a prescribed text-book. Funk & 

Wagnalls Co., New York. $1 net. 

HOW The purnose of Maud Wilder Goodwin’s Four Roads to Paradise 
TO WIN apart from that of entertaining, in | 


APPINESS. , . ¢ . 
HAPPINE appears to be to demonstrate a practical working creed for living by. 


it is entirely successful- 





[he three men who set themselves toward the gates marked “Money,” “Scien- 


tific Achievement, and “Influence for Good” win, each through his chosen 
entrance, and find something quite other than Paradise. The fourth declares 
himself to have no ambition, but states his creed as follows: 
I believe that finding ourselves here, it is our clear duty to add 
something to the sum of human happiness. . @ I believe 
in hating cant and sham in our neighbors and ourselves, especially in 
ourselves, and in not permitting ourselves to cherish any fine senti 
ments which we do not work out in action [ belicve in cultivating a 
rge and small things small, 








sense of proportion, seeing large things la 
doing our work squarely for the work’s sake, and merging what pride 
we have in the achievements of the race, which are really most 
creditable to us pygmies. 


This is a very good creed so far as it goes, and the man professing it may 


well declare himself entirely content, as he sits with his bride of a month 


~UM 
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(whom two of the others had desperately desired) on the steps of the little 
hermitage above Vallombroso. Yet the author may not fairly write her 
Q. E. D., since neither the success of the one nor the failure of the three is 
shown to have been a necessary result of the goal chosen. Moreover, there 
are many who will not agree that “utter, blissful contentment” is better than 
unceasing aspiration. And it is curious to note that no other Road to Para- 
dise is even suggested for a woman than to Marry the Right Man The 
Centurv Co., New York. $1.50. 


Mary E. Waller has written, in The Woodcarver of ’Lympus, a THE GROWTH 
noble and_ beautiful story—one which, in my _ judgment OF A 
ranks her among the relatively few writers of fiction =a 
whose work really counts for much and_ will endure It has 


rate in so. brief a 
ws, I haven’t looked for 


more good qualities than I care to enum 
mention as this must be; and if there are any fl 
them. The hero—the word is used this time not in the conventional sense, 


bred upon a Vermont mountain, 





but with its fullest value—is a young man 

who, “with his battlefield narrowed to the space of a seven-by-four cot, handi 
capped, armorless, beset behind and before by the horror of a bedridden de 
spair, in the face of poverty and a blank future, had fought valiantly, disput- 
ing the ground inch by inch until it had narrowed—ever so slightly—to the 





dimensions of a victorious grave. And he had died—still fighting.” Does 
this sound as though it were a gloomy tale? In fact, the story of his fight 
and of the friends who helped him make it, of the sweet woman-child who 
grew to be a woman at his side, loving him the more dearly for his helpless- 
ness, and of the two other women who loved and helped him—this is no woe 
ful tale, but one that is full of cheer and inspiration. Anvone who, reading 
this book, fails to enjoy it will win thereby my unanimous vote for election to 
that select company which includes ’Squire Dogberry and Bottom the Weaver. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 
Slight though they be, the five essays making up Charles Keeler’s “SIMPLIciTy, 
The Simple Home contain a wealth of valuable suggestion. They UTILITY : 
display true artistic perception and fine poetic feeling, informed by sens 


se. Mr. Keeler touches, lightly but 


experience and illuminated by common set 
surely, not only on the material details of house, garden and furnishing, but 
on their spiritual significance and their relation to “home” in the larger sense. 
I choose the following paragraph from many which deserve quotation: 


Now for a last word on home-building: Let the work be simple 
and genuine, with due regard to right proportion and harmony of 
color; let it be an individual expression of the life which it is to en- 
viron, conceived with loving care for the uses of the family. Eliminate 
in so far as possible all factory-made accessories in order that your 
dwelling mav not be typical of American commercial supremacy, but 
rather of your own fondness for things that have been created as a 
response to vour love of that which is good and simple and fit for 
daily companionship Far better that our surroundings be rough 
and crude in detail, provided that they are a vital expression, con 
ceived as part of an harmonious scheme, than that they be finished 
with mechanical precision and lacking in genuine character Beware 
the gloss that covers over a sham! 





1 


This little book is heartily recommended to every would-be builder of a 
home. The relatively few who do not need it will enjoy it even more than 
the much greater number who do Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 75 
cents net. 
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If anyone with a taste for the incongruous is moved to laughter 
at the vision of a master mariner of twenty years’ experience pacing 


\ HEN-COOP. ; : 
the quarter-deck of a hen-yard, Capt. E. Pryce Mitchell—sometime 


in command of the good ship Arequipa, now presiding over the destinies of 


i g 
a successful poultry plant in a beautiful suburb of Santa Barbara—can well 
afford to laugh with him. For, starting five vears ago with no experience 
whatever in that line, indeed paying something like $300 for experience the 


first year, he can now take close to $1,500 a year net from his four-acre plant. 


I 


This success has not been made with “fancy” 


There are others who would like to know 


stock, but from supplying the 
market with fowls and eggs. 
how to do this, and for their benefit Capt. Mitchell has written A Practical 
Plant for Southern California. This book is as complete as the 
it, including diagrams, specifications, cost of plant, and full 
the most confirmed 


Poultry 





author could mz 


advice as to every detail It should convince even 
Doubting Thomas that the chicken business can be made profitable. There 


seems to be no rezson why anyone else, with the aid of this book, cannot 
repeat its author’s success—provided only that his habit of order and hard 
work and his persistence 2nd common-sense can be matched. The Out West 


Co.. Los Angeles S1.2¢ 


The Great Adventurer, of Robert Shackleton’s creation, is a gentleman who 


kes Morgan and Rockefeller look like amateurs at the game of high finance 
nd the Trust which he forms is a Gulliver beside Lilliputians like Steel and 
Sugar and Oil But the League of the People opposes millions of men to 
the billions of mor and the Adventurer is awakened by this and other rea 
S s to the fact tl re can be too much of even so good a thing as a 
Trust So he unbuild s magnificently 2s he had built, and retires, with 
humble thankfulness. a few millions and the wife of his choice. to “the serene 
happiness which was now to come instead of the future which had heen so 
desperately nlanned Doubleday, Pace & ¢ New York. $r.co 
While The Singular Miss Smith—orphaned, beautiful nd possessor of 
< ende r t find out more about the real meaning of life than 
the lecturers at the Ontological Club could tell her, by serving as kitchen-maid 
waitres P » } rdine-honsce } eet : ( @ the boarder: one 
Brown, foundryman Naturally—s therwise the story would be 
cut short aie inst itnemeniia tind ins ts in Miia Wanless at teh 
1 Ethics, out t dy the workins t qu nd he is as blind 
to her universit d society trainings Nor does the truth come out until 
we until Florence Morse Kingsley is ready to end her pleasant tale The 
( ‘ $1.50 
Paris at the beg ng of the fifteenth century is the scene of Valentina 
Hawtrey’s Perro The main action of the story is tragic—the loveless 
arriage ! 1 stern old mai thet love the brother of th 
King—seen only three times in all, but once too often; a flight from home 
ne nd y f Jabor for the sake of the love-child And the child does 
the pet e which the confessor had imposed and the mother had fled from all 
r Irie rather t ert ! Some broad edy relieves the gloom, and 
not f those wliich are read only part way thr ugh John Lane 
York. $1.50 


Arthur Henrys 7he House in the Woods is a pleasant narrative of the 


if hor n the mountains by ‘ yle of city people Chey dis 
ere robust, alert young men look askant at the greedy 
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THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN 





feverish tendency of the times, and where tempting maids may be aff« 


impulsive, and unguarded, and still be safe.” This so impresses thes 
ers in New York—or one of them—that he calls the attention of “all s 


of men and inorals” to it. Which is really a biting comment on 





morals as seen from New York. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50 


Any one of the chapters in Rose E. Young’s Henderson, except the last, 
J r 





would make a first-rate short story with but trifling changes ken to 
gether they compose a strong and finish vel he story opens with the 
coming of a young physician, who has repeatedly failed elsewhere, to a Mis- 
souri town, and his meeting with the woman who is to be his inspiration and 
at last his reward, and each chapter deals with one episode in his struggle up 





wards. More of this surt will be welcome. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 


ton; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.25 


The Angler's Secret, by Charles Bradford, is a distinctly agreeable com 
bination of that gentle philosophy to which disciples of Izaak Walton are 
peculiarly addicted, with much practically useful information \ previous 
volume by the same aut 


than Grover Cleveland as “the most pleasant and practical and sensible volume 





[ have ever seen of its kind. 


judicial bodies are silenced. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New \ 


On the Storied Oluo is an account of a vacation t taken by Dr 
lrhwaites, some ten years ago—an eleven-hundred-1 \ rney trom 
Brownsville on the Monongahela to Cairo on the Mississipy lt is a revised 
edition of the account published soon after the trip, le er t \ 
concise and useful historical sketch of the sett s in tl \ eV $ 
given in an Appendix, and there are a tew good t pag sti i 


photographs. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.20 net 


Che first of the four chapters in Vol. X1 of Histor ways nerica 


deals with the evolution of a highway from an | 1 trail to a mac uzed 
road; the third tells the story of “Zane’s Trace,” opened from Virg 
Kentucky in 1796, with a land-grant of three square miles to stimulate its 
projectors ihe two remaining ¢ pters give exper ces I velers 
these early roads, as told by themselves I Arthur Clark Co, Cleve 
land. $2.50 net. 

Che note of The Fugitive, by Ezra S. Brudno : ghot he 
flavor is for the most part bitterly unpleasant Ye y is coms ng 
and doubtless contains more fact than fict $ ttle Jewish 
lad in Lithuania, early made an orphan \ i rt ca 
tion and a home; of his growth to nho Ss ¢ v \merica, and the 
things which happen to him here Doubk Page & ( New York. $1.50 


lhe fourth “Book of the Boone and Crock ( ) st | American Bi 


Game im /ts Haunts, and bears the name of ' a) | iS editor 
Ihe first article, on Wilderness Reserves \ “lore Ro ve with 
whom the idea of the Club originated 18s d who was its President 
during the first seven years of its life Needles » say, he remains actively 
interested in its work Forest and Stream Pt ( New York. $2.50 
Nearly a score ot short stories by tlenry Se 1 Mer lan are cted 
under the tit! ot the first it them [ ‘ ui Mhe ithe tragx ote 


prevails even im the tales which “end wel he publishers announce that 
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next Fall they will bring out the last novel completed by Mr. Merriman 
before his death, which, by a curious coincidence, is entitled The Last Hope. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


The eight stories published under the title, The Faith of Men, are by Jack 
London, and all of them are set in the Northland. The best of them is not 
up to his own high-water mark, while even the worst is quite beyond the 
reach of most tellers of tales. Yet it would be better both for himself and for 
the rest of us if the market were not so good for his less-good work. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

An affectionate and appreciative biography of Philander Chase—first Bishop 
of Ohio, first Bishop of Illinois, and founder of both Kenyon and Jubilee 
Colleges—has been written by his granddaughter, Laura Chase Smith. Bishop 
Chase was a man of great power and of achievement according. This record 
of his life is worth anyone’s reading. FE. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3 net 


The Macmillan Co. begin their series of paper-covered, copyrighted novels 
with Calumet K and The Virginian. 25 cents. 

The same publishers have brought out in paper covers one of the most im- 
portant of recent social and economic studies—7he Social Unrest, by John 
Graham Brooks. 25 cents. 

Ralph Hoffman’s Guide to the Birds of New England and Eastern New 
York is intended particularly for beginners in bird-study in the territory indi- 
cated. For that purpose it is well planned, well arranged and well executed 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50 net 

Daughters of Nijo, by Onoto Watanna, is a sufficiently ingenious and read- 
able story; but its name, its illustrations, and all its elaborate stage-setting no 
more make it a Japanese story than the author’s name makes her a Japanese 
woman. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 net. 

In Vol. XIII of The Philippine Islands, the important Relacion of Padre 
Chirino is completed. rhis details the progress of the Jesuit missions to the 
year 1602. Other documents bring the record down to 1605 he Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 net. 

Vol. III of Early Western Travels is given up to John Long’s Journal, re- 
lating his experiences as Indian trader and interpreter from 1768 to 1782. This 
series is edited and annotated by Dr. Thwaites The Arthur H. Clark Co., 
Cleveland. $4 net. 


The sixth annual volume of the publication issued jointly by the Historical 


Society of Southern California and the Pioneers of Los Angeles County is at 


hand. As usual, it contains much matter of permanent interest. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Long Live 
King 
A gold dollar has greater value 
Mexican silver dollar becaust 


if inhi 
automoobdl 


better quality. Among 
Winton is the gold dollar 


Tires are guaranteed, crank shaft indestru 


ignition 


tible, transmission mechanically correct, 


thoroughly reliable. Air governor renders con 


trol easy and positive. 
f.o. b. Clevelaad, to-day, 


rhe price is $2500 
the year. 


to-morrow and every day throughout 
The quality is the highest that automobile 
manufacturers have yet reached. It wears 

the crown of excellence. 


Winton Literature Upon Request 


THE WINTON 
MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Factory and General Offices 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
New York Philadelphia 

Boston Chicago 

















THE DRINK QUESTION is readily solved ITIS AMATTER OF HEALT 


to the satisfaction and health of all by 


Walter baker & C0.5 


+: Breakfast 


"(000a. 


Pleasing tot 








Nourishing to the sy 


he * Quieting to the nerves, 
=< 


_ An ideal food-drink — good 
morning, noon, and night 


Walter Baker & Co." DOWDER 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. Absolutely Pure 


vintatciacen THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTI 





tLUROPE AND AMERICA 
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Bishows 
Prealiclewse 
Glnosolaves 


Fine st Chocolate Confection made Dont fail to s 





The New Souvenir Box of Rubidoux 


It's very handsome. and contains a POUND OF RUBIDOUX for 50 cents you can't get this new 
souvenir box of you dealer. send us a postal or telephone. and you wi at 


Both phones Main 256 


BISHOP @ CO., Los Angeles 
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} r 50 YEARS. | r syste 
ery far t rate cir t es cano 
VOS piar Wet d instruments in exchange an¢ 
} . I ymme free f 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








